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LUCK IN BUSINESS 


Of course there is something of luck in every success. 
But certain it is that luck comes most to him who has 
the necessary ability and equipment to profit by it. In 
today’s strenuous competition the Mimeograph is a 
factor of good luck. Sales letters, bulletins, charts, 


questionnaires, direct mail circulars, house organs, price 
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quotations, stock lists, reports, etc., it produces in limitless 
quantities, with unmatched dispatch—written or typewritien, 
and illustrated as desired. But not merely speed and accur- 
acy are the Mimeograph’s forte. Real economy is its big 


virtue. And its famed stencil sheets— Mimeotype, and the new 
































































































































































































































































































































Cellotype—give mimeographing today at less cost than ever be- 
fore. Reach out for better luck—save time, make money with 
this great business getter and organization welder. For particulars 


write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branches in principal cities. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


The first quarter will probably 
prove the last, and the last quarter 
first in point of 1930 prosperity. 


American industry should get busy 
about idleness. 


Buy good stocks and hold them. 


The Farm Board hasn’t thus far 
earned its board. 


From a reader: “Isn’t it natural 
that the railroading Van Sweringens 
should be in the van?” 


Knowing him for twenty years, we 
can’t believe Ed Doheny is a crook. 


Money is soft now that it is hard 
for most people to borrow any. 


The $2,800,000,000 Chase Bank 
has won the race for first place. 


Many lands can grow wheat, few 
cotton, 


A prediction: The Prohibition 
Amendment won't be amended this 
generation. 


Our tariff wall won’t prove a work 
of art—or artlessness either. 


“Patent Office Five Years Behind 
in Work.” Government efficiency! 


Al. Smith, they say, is chuckling 
these days! 


You can’t keep a@ good country 
down long. 

The Slacker things get, the more 
necessary is a stiff upper lip. 
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Making Good 


IS A TRADITION WITH US 


In THE fifty years since the Robbins & Myers ideal 
of building everlasting goodness into machinery 
was first conceived, many of the most illustrious 
names in industry have become our good custom- 
ers. Year after year they keep returning to us for 
sturdy motors to power their ever-growing work- 
shops; for fool-proof motors to power myriad 
devices whose names are household words in the 
remotest corners of the earth. Some of them we 
have served for more than three decades, the sons 
like their fathers before them. Such unwavering 
allegiance is rare in these fiercely competitive 
times. It bespeaks confidence, slow and sure of 
growth like a mighty oak, flourishing increas- 
ingly as its roots sink deeper. That deep-rooted 
confidence, shared today by many men the world 
over, is the most significant testimonial to the 
time-defying efficiency of R & M products. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery , come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


USINESS leaders are credited 

with a sixth sense that guides 
them in reaching decisions after the 
expert opinion is in. The next quar- 
ter will be critical as to the trend for 
the year. Market analysts and busi- 
ness forecasters have made their pre- 
dictions. Unemployment still re- 
mains serious with reports very much 
muddled as to its extent and effect. 
The last report of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics shows an increase of 
employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries less than the normal seasonal in- 
crease for the last two months. 

How do business prospects look to 
the hundreds ot individuals in the 
highest places in executive circles? 
Fores in the next issue will give the 
results of its Quarterly Stock Ques- 
tionnaire which has been sent to 1,000 
corporations to find out what is the 
outlook for market appreciation 
based on business opinion. The men 
polled, as the heads of their respec- 
tive industries, should know what is 
favorable or unfavorable about the 
business horizon. Their huge buying 
power itself has an important bearing 
on the market’s rise or fall. 

Public interest in the stock market 
is keener than ever. The wide re- 
sponse to the questionnaire indicates 
that. 


RTHUR CAPPER, United 
States Senator from Kansas, one 

of the farmers’ most able spokesmen, 
has stated in Forses his belief why 
the successful functioning of the 
Farm Board is of the utmost im- 
portance to the nation. He presented 
ably reasons why the farmer would 
be put on an economic parity with in- 
dustry if the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act were carried 
out. This the Farm Board, under 
the vigorous leadership of Alexander 
Legge, is doing. Business knew or 
should have known what was coming. 
Prof. James E. Boyle, of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management at Corneil 
University, is world known as an ex- 
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Toa Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


$10,000 




















MEN who are satisfied with 

routine salary raises will not 

be interested in this advertisement. 

There are many sources from which 

they can get the sort of training that 

will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 

interested in doubling their earnings 

will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Here are just a few of the cases of 
increased income that our subscrib- 
ers have told us about in the last 
few months. Their names are all on 
file at Institute headquarters: 


SuBSCRIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


SUBSCRIBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SUBSCRIBER C, 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 





SuBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SuBSCRIBER E. 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 


Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are H. W. 
Hoover, President, The Hoover 
Company; Thomas H. Beck, Presi- 
dent, P. F. Collier & Son Company; 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company (Manu- 
facturers of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); 
Edwin A. Fuller, President, Fuller 
Construction Company; Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Charles E. Hires, President, Hires 
Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than most of his friends. He is satis- 
fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 








knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

For superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it all is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor to make a /ot more 
money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be in the library of every man who 
expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 247 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


BusINEss 
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PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF 
OWNERS AND BANKERS THROUGH 
EFFICIENT OPERATING METHODS 
AND PROFIT BUILDING SERVICE 


WHICH COMPRISES 
Making 


A. Surveys 

B. Audits 

C. Investigations 

D. Examinations 

E. Reports 

F. Recommendations 


Furnishing 


A. Management 
1. Consulting 
2. Operating 
Complete or Partial 


Arranging 


A. Financing 
B. Underwritings 

C. Syndicates 

D. Mergers 

E. Sale of Properties 

F. Purchase of Properties 


The Handling of 


A. Reorganizations 
B. Liquidations 


FOR ORGANIZATIONS and INDUSTRIES 


Write Us for Chart and Outline Particulars 
of Your Special Requirements 


JOHN HAWKES WILSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Boston Baltimore Cleveland 
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pert on co-operative marketing. He 
knew what was coming and he has 
pronounced ideas on it. Because of 
the need for permanent stability of 
American agriculture he offers his 
criticism in this issue and a possible 
way out. 


AMUEL CROWTHER’S arti- 
cles will begin in the next issue 
with a presentation of The Need for 
Old Age Pensions. In one of his 
opening paragraphs he says: 

“The industrial machine does not 
kill off its workers so quickly as once 
it did. That, however, is not all. The 
machine does not kill but it discards. 
It throws workers off at somewhere 
between 40 and 50 and thereafter wil! 
have nothing to do with them. 

“For death, industry substitutes 
unemployment—a living death... . 
What does it profit to add years to 
life only to increase its misery?” 

Mr. Crowther does not dwell long 
on the emotional side of the old age 
pension problem but hastens toward a 
solution of it which will appeal to 
practical men. 


CHOES of the interview with 

Henry Ford in the September 
issue were heard recently in Congress 
where Representative Fiorello La 
Guardia questioned Mr. Ford’s sin- 
cerity with regard to a statement 
printed in the Pictorial Review in 
which he said, “I would not be both- 
ered with the problem of handling 
over 200,000 men and trying to pay 
them wages which the saloons wouid 
take away from them,” in contrast 
with a statement in Forses: “As 
you know, we have arranged to buiid 
all our tractors in Ireland, even those 
to be sold in this country.” Mr. 
Ford said in this publication that the 
Irish were splendid workmen. 

The apparent contradiction was 
first pointed out by the Baltimore Sun 
referring editorially to the fact that 
“Treland, unless we are mistaken, has 
never gone dry.” 

Mr. Ford has been asked for an 
explanation. 


YRON K. ELLIOTT, manager 

and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, an association 
of 140 life insurance companies, com- 
plimenting ForBes on a recent edi- 
torial and illustration on life insur- 
ance adds that “no greater force 
exists to maintain law and order and 
conserve the stability of government 
and business structure. No institu- 
tion deserves more encouragement 
and support from business.” 

The insurance companies are 
among the most alert of our business 
groups. Many industrialists could 
take a page out of their lexicon. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FORBES 
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FACT ana COMMENT 


By B. C. Forbes 


DO ASKED one executive who is 
SOMETHING steadily coming to the front 
EXTRA whether he could offer any sugges- 
DAILY 


tion to others ambitious to advance. 
He replied: “I can only tell you my 
own system—my own secret, if you want to call it that. 
As you know, I have a lot of what you might describe as 
regular or routine work to do every day—I haven't got to 
the point where I can delegate all my duties to others. But 
for years I have made it a fixed rule not to be content 
with doing merely the things that fall to my lot to be done 
day by day. I early made a vow that I would do my 
darndest to think up something extra to do each day, 
something not on the calendar, but something which would 
contribute in some measure to the progress of the busi- 
ness.” 


“By following this plan as vigiiantly as I know how, I 
have never fallen into a rut. While I don’t know it, I 
rather imagine it was these extra things I kept on doing 
which first attracted the attention of my superiors. What 
may strike you as strange is the fact that, instead of 1t 
steadily becoming harder and harder to think up some- 
thing extra to do, practice has made it easier; not only 
that, but, if I may say so, my aptitude for conceiving 
worthwhile things to be done has improved. It has be- 
come second nature with me to put on my thinking cap and 
reason out new ideas.” 


How does this appeal to you? 


He who keeps on intelligently carrying on carries off 
the prize. 


The biggest. of them once were little. 
Staying power is paying power. 


To be an ass, be pigheaded. 


HOW TO RESIDENT HOOVER is be- 
SPEED UP ing criticised for this, that and 
sac csamnie the next alleged shortcoming, but 


credit him with having given indus- 
try and business at least some meas- 
ure of a new vision. After panics the custom was to en- 
force drastic retrenchment. Industry and business greatly 
aggravated depression by their own _ backbonelessness. 
Few industrialists had the courage or the foresight to 
build new plants or effect costly improvements when labor 
was most plentiful and efficient and materials attractive 
in price. Charles M. Schwab years ago told me that 
Bethlehem Steel expanded its facilities more aggressively 
in dull times than in boom times. Now, thanks to Presi- 
dent Hoover, many corporations are following this policy. 
Indeed, it is this new departure that is depended upon 
more than anything else to hasten the return of our inter- 
rupted prosperity. The Cleveland Plain Dealer quotes 
Walter J. Munro, local advertising leader, as having made 
these pertinent observations : 

You know and I know that when factories are in need of more 
production and merchants can use more sales, the need is for 
more advertising, not less. On a hill, we step on the gas. Yet 
on an economic hill, manufacturers and merchants seem to 
pull back on advertising, and in doing so they contribute to 
the condition they most desire to overcome. ; 

We all know that when advertising space is increased, buying 
is at once stimulated. Dealers’ stocks are diminished. Fac- 
tories release held-up orders. Men go back to work. Back at 
work they enter the market as buyers, first at the grocery, 
eventually at the jeweler’s. 

If 25 per cent. of the people who can afford new cars, new 
radio sets, new clothes, are led to decide to buy, then 1930 
will surpass 1929. More advertising is the one tug best quali- 
fied to break the ice jam. 

Will business men please note, digest—and act without 


further weak-kneed shilly-shallying ? 
Upstarts are poor finishers. 


Have an object—or become an object of pity. 
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“I’m glad I’ve got that bad bit behind me.” 








HAPPILY, 
AMERICANS 
ARE 
OPTIMISTS 


OREIGNERS call Americans 

mercurial; they say we are 
either exuberantly and fantastically 
optimistic or despairingly pessimis- 
tic. That indisputably is true of 
Wall Street, and it is in some measure true of the nation. 
But, happily, optimism is our predominating trait. Our 
spasms of mental depression rarely last long—largely per- 
haps because our spells of business depression rarely last 
long. The severest stock market panic in our history is 
not six months behind us, yet cheerfulness, confidence, 
optimism are already on the ascendent. Justification for 
this hopeful attitude may not become immediately appar- 


rent, but America is justified in anticipating that the sec- 
ond quarter of the year will prove better than the first 
quarter, and that the second half of 1930 will easily 
eclipse the first half. Let us go to it! 


“Results count”—sometimes count us out. 


If you find yourself tempted to swell up, visit a ceme- 
tery. 


The going becomes more interesting towards the top. 


Comers have go. 
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Are U. S. Business Leaders Morons? 


RE our business leaders morons? 
A Are they incapable of meeting evils begotten by 
their own activities ? 

Must they be regarded as irresponsible citizens, con- 
cerned only with money-making? 

Are they willing to be accepted and adjudged as in- 
capable of exercising business statesmanship? 

Do our industrialists, financiers and other men of large 
affairs rate themselves as less competent than our politi- 
cians to grapple with social problems created by the eco- 
nomic revolution now under way? 

Have those playing a foremost part in revolutionizing 
modern industry no qualms about making such a confes- 
sion as this: 

“Business is business. The objective of industry is to 
make money. We are determined to make money. We 
concentrate solely on that aim. If we are satisfied that a 
billion-dollar merger will mean greater profits, we go 
ahead and engineer it. 

“One of the easiest ways to cut down expenses being 
to cut down salary and wage rolls, we of course lay men 
off right and left. If elderly workers have become less 
nimble because of their long years of service, they are the 
logical ones to be dropped first. Naturally, the greater 
resources at the command of the enlarged combinations 
are unstintedly used to acquire the very latest labor-saving 
machinery, enabling us to dismiss still more wage earners. 


“In our eyes the most valuable executive is the one who 
can produce the most with the least amount of labor—the 
smallest number of workers and the smallest payroll. Our 
up-to-the-minute methods make it feasible for us to dis- 
pense with enormous numbers of workers—it is not un- 
common for us to instal one machine which enables half- 
a-dozen men to do what formerly took half-a-hundred or 
even a hundred men. 

“Yes, we know that through our creation of gigantic 
enterprises—manufacturing, distributing, retailing and 
every other kind—and through our vast expenditures on 
research, on invention, on machinery, we- have caused 
grave dislocation of employment; but instead of being 
criticised for all this technological unemployment, we 
should be commended, since it is conclusive proof of our 
mastery of the science of management. What happens to 
all the hordes of workers we release is not our concern. 
Our responsibility begins and ends with running our busi- 
ness with surpassing efficiency, which means with a mini- 
mum of human labor. 


“No, the unemployment thus created does not enter in 
any way into our calculations. Our bounden duty: is to 


exercise every ounce of ingenuity we possess to do away 
with jobs, not to create them. Our objective is money, 
more and more money, not more and more men, but fewer 
and fewer men. 

“We are much too engrossed in increasing profits to 
give a thought to what happens because of our reducing 
the number of workers. How to take care of unemploy- 





ment is a problem for others to solve. Let George do 
that. Politicians talk as if they know how to solve the 
problem. Very well, let them go ahead and do it. Any- 
way, we haven’t the time to bother with it. It isn’t our 
worry.” 

American industry may disclaim that it talks that way, 
Lut it cannot disclaim that, collectively, it has acted that 
way. 

Indusiry hasn’t one organization, representing its best 
brains, devoting itself seriously, systematically, scientific- 
ally, to handling the whole subject of employment and un- 
employment. 


There is no co-ordinated machinery for co-operating 
with the workless to find work. Industry feels perfectly 
free to dismiss breadwinners by the hundred and by the 
thousand without giving a thought as to how these bread- 
winners may succeed or fail in earning bread for them- 
selves and their families. 


This far-reaching evil cannot be airily dismissed with 
the superficial remark, “‘Panics always cause unemploy- 
ment. There will soon be work for all.” 


The disturbing truth is that our economic revolution 
had released an abnormal number of workers even during 
our period of greatest prosperity. It is a commentary 
upon how this whole problem has been neglected that 
neither government nor industry has taken the pains even 
to keep track of the extent of unemployment from month 
to month, from season to season. It has been nobody’s 
business to lie awake cogitating what happens to bread- 
winners denied opportunity to earn their bread. 

Let industry take heed of this warning, written on the 
wall in starkly clear handwriting : 

If industry itself confesses its indifference or its in- 
ability to wrestle with the problem of unemployment, in- 
cluding the older workers, depend upon it that the politi- 
cians will step in. 

Forses implores the best brains in industry and finance 
and business to get together before public opinion induces 
the politicians to institute drastic measures. We still have 
more faith in America’s business statesmanship than in 
America’s political statesmanship 


Giving authority to a fool is like giving dynamite to 
a boy. 


Friendships and memories form a big part of our later 
life. 


Unless your word is as good as your bond you're not 
likely to have many bonds or anything else. 


Betraying confidences doesn’t inspire confidence. 








ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


President of the merged 
Chase National Bank, Equi- 
table Trust Company and 
Interstate Trust Company 


Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the consolidated 
Chase National Bank, the 
largest bank in the world 


AMERICA HE UNITED STATES hav- 
GAINS ing become the most power- 
BANK ful financial nation, it is fitting that 
LEADERSHIP 


it should possess the largest banking 
institution in the world. This dis- 
tinction has been won by the ability, ambition and enter- 
prise of Albert H. Wiggin, son of a Massachusetts minis- 
ter, and who had neither college education nor influence 
to facilitate his rise. His first banking experience was in 
Boston, but, eager to enter larger fields, he migrated to 
New York when thirty-one. Long before he became the 
titular head of the Chase National Bank, he was its mov- 
ing spirit. 

He was not as quick as the late James Stillman to fore- 
see the need for bigger banks. The National City took 
the lead a generation ago, maintained it during Stillman’s 
lifetime and has grown still more spectacularly since 
Charles E. Mitchell took hold nine years ago. The Chase, 
with resources exceeding $2,800,000,000, easily wrests 
leadership from the National City. But the probability is 
that the latter will not long be satisfied with second place. 
Before very long the United States is likely to have two 
three-billion-dollar banking institutions. The Guaranty 
Trust, the largest trust company in America, may also fig- 
ure prominently in the race for supremacy. It is capably 
officered and enjoys the favor of the House of Morgan. 


Chase’s new president, Winthrop W. Aldrich, is not a 
banker but a lawyer by profession. He has, however, had 
insight into banking by being a bank director and a bank 
counsel. While the popular impression is that Mr. Aldrich 
owes his elevation to the fact that he is the brother-in-law 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is interested in the 
Equitable, those intimate with him declare that he pos- 
sesses outstanding ability and that he is entirely capable of 
standing on his own feet. He is not 45. Mr. Wiggin is 62. 


TOO MUCH HEN I asked the transporta- 
EMPTY tion man at a Southern re- 
RAILWAY sort for railway accommodation 
SPACE back to New York, he astounded 


me by replying, “There isn’t any 
space available until a week from now.” Cross-question- 
ing brought no more comforting information. Having 
noticed much empty Northbound space when on my way 
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South, I was both puzzled and skeptical. By getting into 
touch with responsible railway officials, I was almost im- 
mediately reassured space was available, as desired. When 
I got on the train I wasn’t at all amazed to discover that 
there was plenty of unoccupied room. I watched all the 
way to New York to see whether the empty space would 
be utilized en route. It was still empty when we reached 
New York. Investigation revealed that no additional car 
was put on after I applied for accommodations. 

This is not the first time I have had a similar expe- 
rience. The only drawable deduction is that this phase of 
railway management needs improvement. Certain friends 
who learned that no railway space was available for a 
week began planning to return to New York by automo- 
bile. By proper management they could easily have been 
carried on the train I took. Just how this problem, doubt- 
less an intricate one, could be solved, I.do not presume to 
suggest. But surely when an abundance of space is avail- 
able, the fact should and could be made known all along 
the line. 


COMPLAINS READER complains that not 
SOME MEN A a few workers, including 
HOLD DOWN union members who have short 
TWO JOBS working hours, “are not content 

with one job, but hold down two 
jobs.” This is done, he claims, by some night workers 


as well as by men who start very early in the morning 
and “knock off at one or two o’clock in the afternoon.” 
He remarks: “Such workers defeat the very purpose 
that organized labor has in mind—that is, to provide work 
for the largest number. The man who fills a second job 
is simply takitlg a day’s work away from someone else. 
Organized labor should drive home this fact and stop 
the practice.” 

Industriousness is admirable. But certainly at a time 
like this, when there are more men than jobs, it would be 
more equitable to have each man fill one job than that 
some should fill two and others thereby be compelled to 
remain idle. If the practice be at all widespread, labor 
unions and others should exert themselves to correct it. 


NATIONALLY - KNOWN 


APPROVES 

DEPORTING business man, familiar with 
SOVIET conditions in many lands through 
DISTURBERS 


his wide travels, writes: “In your 
magazine of March 15 you have an 
article, ‘Deport Soviet Trouble Makers.’ It is unfor- 
tunate that the newspapers throughout the country do not 
take this matter up vigorously, urging that whenever a 
Sovietist is found not to be an American citizen, he im- 
mediately be deported. I have been thinking this matter 
over for quite some time and agree with you that these 
ringleaders, as well as their followers, should be expelled 
from ‘this country.” 

No tenable argument against this course can be adduced. 
Russians and other Communists who break our laws sure- 
ly couldn’t complain if given free passage back to their 
own land. 

Will the proper authorities please act promptly? 
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How Business Can Become 





Depression- Proof 


HOMAS J. WATSON, 
| oe of the Interna- 

tional Business Machines 
Corporation, thinks that the na- 
tion will be spared prolonged 
periods of acute depression. 
Business management has come 
of age and will prevent it. 
Former breakdowns, he _ be- 
lieves, reflected fundamental in- 
efficiency in managerial direc- 





Thomas J. Watson Reveals 
His Faith in a Balance of 
Output and Sales — His 
Advice to a Young Man 
About to Enter Business 


We expect the earnings of our 
company not only to equal those 
of 1929 but to exceed them by 
a substantial margin. 

“The purchasing power of 
the American public was little 
impaired by the fall in security 
prices. Wages are not being cut 
and there is nothing in sight 
which might be regarded as a 
threat to the wage scale. This 


tion. He characterizes the new By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER condition, which is an assurance 


skill in management as rationali- 
zation, which is simply a new 
regimen for putting science into busi- 
ness, instead of operating on the basis 
of hunches, guess work and emotion. 

Not only will the current trade re- 
cession be short-lived, but Mr. Wat- 
son thinks that superior management 
will make unbroken prosperity the 
normal course of business. Ration- 
alized management, with each in- 
dustry assuming its full responsibil- 
ity, is just getting under way on a 
large scale to minimize the chances 
of depression. In the future when 
downward swings occur there will be 
short-term recessions without wide- 
spread human suffering. 


R. WATSON’S philosophy is 

hopeful not only to pursuers 
of profits, but to all. At the foun- 
dation of his belief is the view that 
wages never will come down. In 
fact, he insists that the trend should 
be perpetually upward. He is the 
arch foe of inefficiency, for he be- 
lieves wastefulness not only limits 
profits, but also constitutes a charge 
against the earning power of labor. 
He advocates further use of labor- 
saving devices to eliminate all drud- 
gery. ‘He looks upon a high wage 





standard as a means of financing a 
large consuming power, which con- 
stitutes prosperity. He does not stop 
at the demand for a living wage. He 
wants a wage standard which will 
enable the great multitudes to buy 
luxuries, too. 

Asked why he was confident that 
the recession would be of short dura- 
tion, Mr. Watson told me: “Business 
men know where they stand, better 
than they ever did in the past. As a 
result of this new analytical attitude, 
there are virtually no unwieldly in- 
ventories at high prices which need 
to be worked off. The heightened 
efficiency of the railroads made it 
safe for business men to adopt hand- 
to-mouth buying as a permanent 
policy. They did this because, with 
the large productive capacity of 
American industry and with the 
speedy deliveries assured by the effi- 
cient carriers, fears of shortages dis- 
appeared. While this was a benefit 
to industry it helped the railroads, 
also, by maintaining a more even de- 
mand for transportation. 

“T see no signs of a severe reces- 
sion. As a matter of fact, I think 
1930 will end up as a very good year. 


of an enormous purchasing 
power, is most encouraging.” 
Defining rationalism as the con- 
duct of business on the basis of fact 
rather than on the basis of traditions, 
Mr. Watson indicated that only the 
surface of this change in the mental 
attitude of business men has been 
scratched. “If we think that we’re 
ever through making business more 
efficient,” Mr. Watson insisted, “then 
we're beaten. This process of im- 
provement is a continuous one which 
will never end.” 


ASKED Mr. Watson what, in 

the light of changing conditions 
in business, would be the most pru- 
dent step for a young man just enter- 
ing the business world to take. Mr. 
Watson answered without hesitation : 
“T would advise a young man to pick 
two or three companies in a line of 
enterprise which appeals to him— 
companies which show a _ forward 
trend of sales and profits. He should 
make a careful study of at least three 
such companies. Then he should seek 
to get a job with one of them, going 
in prepared to work hard, learn all he 
possibly can concerning the business 
and the objectives of the manage- 
ment. Then he should put himself 
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in the hands of the managemvat, rely- 
ing on its good judgment and fairness 
to reward efficiency and merit.” 

A few decades ago advice to new 
comers would have been couched in 
different terms. Earlier in the na- 
tion’s history it was the ambition of 
every normal man eventually to own 
a business of his own. This is the 
era of big business and the average 
successful individual builds his career 
as an employee rather than as a boss. 
The opportunities to amass a fortune 
are greater than ever before, but the 
channels for doing so have been 
radically altered. This hired man 
era changes the economic life pros- 
pects of young men, but also has its 
important social ramifications. 

Mr. Watson is an example of what 
can be done in progressive companies. 
He has had only two employers. He 
started as a salesman under John H. 
Patterson in the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, with which he re- 
mained for nineteen years. Fifteen 
years ago he became the head of the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 


R. WATSON looks like an 

outstanding business man. He 
is tall, has broad shoulders and a com- 
manding, decisive, yet entirely pleas- 
ant manner. His physical personality 
reflects seasoned wisdom. His success 
has come largely from his capacity to 
develop a brilliantly functioning or- 
ganization. He has built up morale 
by making promotions from within 
the ranks, rather than going outside 
for men for key jobs. 

“To establish sales morale, it is 
essential to start building at the top 
of the organization,’ Mr. Watson 
declared. “The old idea that those 
in administrative positions should be 
autocrats has gone. The day of the 
section boss in business has passed. 
Every manager in every department 
of business, in factory, office or field, 
should remember that his first duty 
is to help the men under his direction. 
li co-operation is to exist in any busi- 





ness enterprise, if effort is to be 
stimulated to produce the results for 
which the company was organized, 
the people in it must be given the 
chance to become acquainted, to ex- 
change views and to understand one 


> 


another. Nothing is more productive 
of results than departmental meetings 
in conjunction with schools for sales- 
men, foremen and executives. 

“Efforts should be stimulated occa- 
sionally, because it is natural for 
people to get into ruts, or fall into 
time-wasting habits and very often be 
unconscious of the fact. To keep 
up and stimulate the efforts of those 
under him requires much thought and 
study on the part of the manager and 
department head. Arousing the desire 
to excel is a highly satisfactory 
method of bringing about this result. 
Sales contests and published records 
of quotas and accomplishments are 
the direct means whereby these ends 
can be attained. 


66 ONTESTS and special cam- 

paigns must be thoroughly 
planned and carefully executed. To 
be effective, however, they must not 
follow too closely one upon the other, 


.and they must have an immediate and 


well-defined appeal for the salesman. 
We have found that the dedication 
of a certain period to officials of the 
company provides an excellent incen- 
tive to increased effort on the part of 
the sales organization. We have held 
campaigns in honor of executives on 
special occasions such as the celebra- 
tion of the completion of their 
fortieth year with our company, and 
the departure of an officer on'a pro- 
tracted business trip abroad. Each 
of these complimentary campaigns 
resulted in the breaking of records 
for production and sales. 

“Sound policy demands that every 
man in a responsible position have 
support from his superiors. We must 
prove our faith by demonstrating the 
dependence of the business on the 










men who run it, and, in turn, 
their dependence on the men 
who help them carry out 
their respective operations. 
Men at the head of busi- 
nesses face the necessity and 
the opportunity of taking 
more men into their confi- 
dence and showing them the 
way, realizing. that their 
knowledge will produce dol- 
lars in profit. 

“No one has to be a genius 
to succeed in business. One 
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does not have to lie awake nights 
worrying about his job. Men must 
look their work squarely in the face 
as if to say “This is the right thing 
to do.’ If we do what common sense 
dictates, nine times out of ten it will 
be the right thing.” 

Mr. Watson does not think that the 
business recession will go deep enough 
to interrupt the long-term march of 
progress toward efficiency. He re- 
gards the Hoover conferences with 
business leaders and the resulting 
special business survey committee as 
practical steps in the direction of ra- 
tionalization—helpful moves toward 
stabilizing business. He feels that 
these conferences have been construc- 
tive in having brought out informa- 
tion concerning the full year’s plan. 
As a business executive, he thinks it 
is important to know what the other 
businesses are going to do. On the 
basis of announced plans, he feels 
confident 1930 will be a good business 
year. He thinks the rationalized ten- 
dencies in business will be articulated 
in the future very largely through 
trade associations and local Chambers 
of Commerce. 


— REGARD to the rationaliza- 
tion of industry,” Mr. Watson 
pointed out, “I feel that industry 
must assume the responsibility of 
keeping output balanced with sales. 
In our manufacturing we know what 
our output should be from general 
sales reports and from salesmen’s 
daily and weekly reports. I believe 
that this problem of preserving the 
balance of production and sales is 
being handled in a very sane way 
to-day. Of course, there are always 
exceptions and there is still much 
work to be done along that line. 

“It has taken a long 
time to bring about ra- 
tionalization of Ameri- 


can industry. The great 
factors have been science, oA 
(Continued on page 38) J 
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EMPLOYERS: 


Prepare Now for the Next Rush! 


T IS any man’s guess as to what 
l is the amount of unemployment. 
The specific figure does not mat- 
ter. We all know that unemployment 
exists to a very serious extent. Put 
one man with a family out of employ- 
ment for a week and a very serious 
problem exists for him; multiply that 
by millions, two or three or five or 
seven, and that is the situation. If 
anything can be done, it should be 
done. 

The unemployed wants work; this 
is an indication that the employer is 
without orders; that, in a few words, 
is the present situation. 

What is to be done? 

It is trite to say that the only real 
remedy for unemployment is work; 
but how is that to be obtained. It 
so happens that when workers are out 
of work and when employers lack 
orders is the time for the individual 
to buy, and buy until its hurts. It 
will hurt less than unemployment 
hurts the out-of-work man with a 
family. 


NGLAND, that well-organized 
nation, tried several remedies 
for unemployment; one of them was 
to put the worker on part-time and 
the worker said “Give us enough 
part-time work and we starve.” An- 
other remedy was unemployment in- 
surance, called the “dole system.” It 
was a compromise and not a very de- 
sirable one at that. 

We, in this country, with our vast 
resources and potentialities, desire a 
remedy which will meet the situation 
to better advantage. “Buy, and buy 
now’ is our slogan. But the very 
situation that makes unemployment, 





By FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner 
State of New York 


also tightens money and makes it dif- 
ficult to buy. Additional agencies 
must be sought; we must all pull 
together, remembering the man with 
the large family out of work by the 
million and the effect on business of 
general unemployment. 

Some of the great industrial lead- 
ers of this country—the Dennisons, 
Procter & Gamble, Hill Bros. Com- 
pany in New York City, and the 
Dutchess Company—all of these, 
foreseeing such a crisis have made 
provision for the worker against un- 


HEN the nation was 

about ready to be- 
lieve that the unemploy- 
ment crisis was passed as 
related in official an- 
nouncements, it was a 
woman who expressed 
sharp dissent and drew 
attention to the fact that 
the trend had not been 
stemmed. FrancesPerkins, 
Industrial Commissioner 
of New York, 1s listened 
to with respectful atten- 
tion whenever she ad- 
dresses her peers — the 
statisticians and _ econo- 
mists. She has a word to 
say here to employers. 





Job Doles and Pub- 
lic Works Program 
Not Enough to Miti- 


gate Unemployment 


employment, and should any be un- 
lucky enough in these companies not 
to have work, they will be provided 
for out of a fund which has been 
collected during prosperous times. 

But, there is a little secret in this; 
these companies have so organized 
their work, have so systematized their 
methods, have so distributed the peak 
load that, in point of fact, unem- 
ployment is scarcely a problem with 
them. 

May other employers not take a 
leaf out of their book? 

An ordinary employer, after the 
mad rush of last year, could very well 
now get down to brass tacks and re- 
pair his plant, his machines and his 
layout for the next big rush. Even 
yet we find plants needing men and 
other plants dropping men. It is 
highly desirable to have some agency 
through which adjustment may be 
made. 


HE New York State Department 
of Labor has an employment 
service which may be very useful in 
this crisis. It is now fine-combing the 
cities for jobs to be doled out amongst 
the unemployed as far as possible. It’s 
service which may be very useful in 
time; it obviates one of the great dis- 
advantages of the private employ- 
ment agencies by centralization, and 
it should be used to the limit. 
Public works and building pro- 
grams, of course, help, but not 
enough. Now, when construction has 
slowed down, is really the best time 
to build; it is just at this time that 
the great industrial leaders are build- 
ing while the faint-hearted others are 
holding back. 





What 


to look for 
in a stock... 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor of 
FORBES 


UYING and selling of stocks 
is nothing more or less than 
purchase and sale of part own- 

ership in physical and producing 
properties. The fundamentals which 
a potential investor should look for 
in any stock he buys, therefore, are 
the same which might well engage 
his attention if he were considering 
setting up a business of his own. 

No sane individual would go for 
profit into the business of selling elec- 
tric fans to Esquimaux. No more 
would any sane individual buy stock 
in a company which had such busi- 
ness as its purpose. 

In general the better stock will be 
in a company which fills the more im- 
portant need of the public. A public 
utility stock is superior to stock in a 
company manufacturing necktie 
clasps because not a particularly large 
proportion of Americans wear necktie 
clasps, while nearly all use electricity 
or consume products which were 
manufactured through use of elec- 
tricity. 


HE better stock will be in a com- 
pany whose product has a wide 
market and whose product is a neces- 
sity. This does not mean that stocks 
of corporations supplying luxuries 
may not be good stocks, but they 
‘must have other advantages. 
The profits of operation in supply- 
ing necessities for the public are so 
well known that competition has be- 
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. and other points to con- 
sider for investment pur- 
poses—How to determine 


‘book value” 


come keener in such lines than in 
others. Competition is therefore 
another important factor in the busi- 
ness of accompany. Granted that two 
companies produce public necessities 
for public consumption, the better 
company of the two will be the one 
in whose line there is the least com- 
petition. 

Many companies operate with a 
local viewpoint. If they produce 
goods only for local consumption then 
their potential market is not so large 
as the nation-wide concern. The latter 
concern, therefore, has the advantage 
unless the local company has suff- 
cient control in its own district to 
lower its costs and shut out compe- 
tition from the national corporation. 
Even then there is danger of local 
buying power depletion affecting the 
local company, while the national con- 
cern is comparatively free from local 
depressions. 

The company manufacturing a 
product which is used chiefly in only 
a few industries is under a greater 
disadvantage than the concern whose 
product is used by a large number of 
taalbties, Depression comes in the 
life of any industry, but if a con- 
cern’s product is used by many then 
there will usually be some good con- 
suming lines even when others are in 
the throes of temporary depression 
and depreciated buying power. 

An industry, resulting from new 
inventions, like the airplane, radio, 
talkies, television, etc., has possibili- 
ties for great profits, but individual 
factors may make the realization of 
such profits problematical. Such 
companies face high costs of research, 
the constant discovery of new im- 
provements, and, in most cases, the 
rapid development of cheap and 
troublesome competition. 


History shows that such new busi- 


from assets 


nesses make good 

profits, and larger 

profits in the stock 

market than the old- 

line companies, for 

perhaps the first year 

of their existence. Photograph 
Then a period of de- we 
pression has generally ‘See 
followed, due to over- 
expansion, com- 

petition, overcapitalization, inflation 
of securities, etc. During such de- 
pression of perhaps from one to five 
years all but the strongest concerns 
are weeded out, and those remaining 
in the field, through the survival of 
the fittest, eventually come to the true 
prosperity which was predicted for 
all the companies that have fallen by 
the wayside. 

Experience would indicate that 
stocks in new industries, resulting 
from new inventions, do not always 
make the best long-pull investments, 
though they are usually good for 
rapid and often spectacular profits, if 
purchased early enough. 


LOSELY connected with a com- 
pany’s business is the factor of 
management. This is especially im- 
portant in selecting securities to be 
held for the long-pull. The most at- 
tractive stock to buy is the stock 
which will show the greatest appre- 
ciation. Appreciation is largely de- 
pendent upon growth of earnings and 
that upon quality of management. 
Being satisfied with the compara- 
tive probabilities of profit and man- 
agement in the firm’s business is 
merely the first step in determining 
the most. attractive stock to buy. 
Next, it would pay the potential in- 
vestor to consider the balance sheet 
of the corporation, its assets, liabil- 
ities, surplus, general financial posi- 
tion and capital set-up. The capitali- 
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The New Style Posts Where the Stock 


Brokers Transact Their Business 


zation of a concern may have a de- 
cided influence on the profits which 
accrue frem steady business to the 
common stockholder. 

The proportions involved in cor- 
poration capitalization vary with dif- 
ferent concerns, different situations. 
and different lines. The stronger the 
corporation is the greater proportion 
of bonds it may carry. Conversely. 
however, the smaller proportion of 
bonds a corporation carries, in com- 
parison with stock, the stronger the 
position of the company financially, 
for if profits drop the company with 
a large proportion of common stock 
will merely suspend its dividend on 
stock and conserve its assets and 
working capital The corporation 
with a large proportion of bonds has 
a fixed charge hanging over its head 
and must pay interest on the bonds 
whether any profits are available or 
not, resulting often in further deple- 
tion of the company’s finances and 
surplus. 


T is good corporation practice, 
| therefore, to have a fairly even 
balance between stocks and bonds. No 
hard and fast rule may be laid down 
but usually corporation capitalization 
may be divided with about 35 per 
cent. in bonds and 65 per cent. in 
stock. If the stock consists of both 
common and preferred, then perhaps 
15 per cent. of the total may be in 
preferred stock and the remaining 
























































Orders to Buy and Sell 

Are Executed Swiftly 

in the Machinery of the 
Stock Market 








50 per cent. may be in common. 

In concerns whose business is 
small and not likely to grow much 
and whose profits are therefore also 
small, a small amount of common 
stock does not spell any great advan- 
tage for the common shareholder. 
But in the case of a company whose 
business has large potentialities, which 
is expanding or may expand in the 
future, or whose profits are likely to 
increase either gradually or rapidly 
in the coming years, a small number 
of common shares is a most decided 
advantage, whether there are addi- 
tional bonds and preferred stock or 
not. 


A comparison in point is that be- 
tween Electric Auto-Lite and Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey. In the first 
nine months of 1929, Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, with only 885,000 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
increased its net profits to less than 
$10,000.000 from $6,500,000 in the 
same period of 1928. Per share 
earnings, however, due to the smail 
number of shares, jumped from $7 in 
that period of 1928 to over $10 per 
share in 1929. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, on the other hand, increased 
its profits from $40,000,000 in 1927 
to over $100.000,000 in 1928. a gain 
of $68.000.000. With nearly 25,- 
000,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing, however, per-share earn- 
ings advanced from $1.50 in 1927 to 
only $4.40 per share in 1928. Inci- 
dentally, the common stock of Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey advanced 
from a low in 1928 or 40 to only 80, 
whereas the stock of Electric Auto- 


Lite advanced from a 1928 low point 
of 60 to a high price of 174. 
Such a theory is not meant to dis- 
parage the purchase of common 
stocks in large and strong companies, 
or in those with a large capitalization. 
The theory has its exceptions and 
qualifications just as have other 
theories. Naturally, the concern with 
the larger capitalization and _ the 
larger profits to begin with is likely 
to be the stronger company, and its 
stock the more dependable of the two. 
Likewise, the company with small 
earnings and small capitalization is 
much more speculative, since it takes 
only a mild depression or a few bad 
months to reduce a company’s net 
profit from $1,000,000 to nothing at 
all, whereas it would take a good- 
sized slap to reduce a large corpora- 
tion’s earnings of $50,000,000 per 
annum to a net deficit for any year. 


HE corporation balance sheet dif- 

fers only in degree, and not in 
theory, from any personal balance 
sheet. The corporation lists on the as- 
set side of its statement all of its 
assets, the value of its land, buildings, 
machinery, inventories of unsold 
goods or raw materials, the value of 
its accounts receivable and all other 
loans due to it, securities held, cash 
on hand, etc. These assets are divided 
into two categories, fixed or perma- 
nent assets and current assets. Fixed 
assets consist of those items which 
do not change very rapidly, or are 
comparatively fixed, like the value of 
land, buildings, etc. The current 
assets consist of assets whose value is 
more changeable and upon which the 
corporation can realize cash value 
more quickly, like its loans due from 
others, its securities, its inventories 
and its accounts receivable. The cur- 
rent assets are often called liquid 
assets, since they are much more 
liquid than the permanent assets ; that 
is, they may be turned into cash more 
quickly in case of urgent need. 

Both of the above types of assets 
are also known as tangible assets, 
since they are represented by actual 
property having a tangible value. 
Corporation accounting also takes 
cognizance of another type of asset, 
called the intangible asset. This con- 
sists of assets whose value is indefi- 
nite and cannot be realized on very 
quickly, like the value of patents, 
trade-marks and goodwill. This last 
item is justified only in the casé¢ of 
corporations whose product is so well 
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known and popular that its popularity 
and demand over other similar pro- 
ducts constitutes a true value for the 
favored company. 


Good-will is usually built up 
through merit and advertising. Ex- 
amples of concerns who might legiti- 
mately show an intangible asset of 
“good-will” are the manufacturers of 
such products as Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, Gold Medal flour, Postum, 
Listerine, Coca-Cola, etc. These 
companies have an intangible asset 
value in good-will, mainly through 
their trade-marks, though it is more 
usual to put trade-mark intangible 
asset value in with the wide category 
of plain “good-will.” Such good-will 
has been built up largely through na- 
tion-wide advertising, which is expen- 
sive. Since every outlay of cash, 
from a bookkeeping standpoint, must 
result in the creation of an asset, it is 
allowable that advertising expendi- 
tures be credited to the increased in- 
tangible value of the company’s 
good-will. 


N the liability side of the corpor- 

ation balance sheet must appear 
its liabilities in the form of the capi- 
talization. The company is liable for 
payment or redemption of its bonds. 
It is also liable, in theory, to the 
stockholders for the amount of cash 
which it receives from them when 
they buy its stock, so liability items 
are shown for preferred and common 
stocks. If there is a par value on 
such stocks the liability is generally 
the number of shares outstanding 
times such par value. If there is no 
par value some unit price per share 
will be fixed to determine this item, 
usually the amount for which the 
shares were originally issued. 


Other liability items include various 
reserves set up against items on the 
asset side, and such “current liabili- 
ties” as loans and accounts payable, 
accrued taxes, accrued interest, divi- 
dends and interest payable, etc. Also 
included on the liability side is the 
surplus item, or profit and loss sur- 
plus. This is the amount by which 
assets exceed liabilities. It is hardly 
to be considered a liability but is en- 
tered on the liability side of the bal- 
ance sheet to make both sides balance, 
or from a technical bookkeeping 
standpoint. The surplus is considered 
a permanent liability, rather than a 
current liability. 

The surplus results after allowance 
has already been made for the liabil- 
ities of bonds and preferred stock, so 
that the surplus, or balance, is actually 
the worth of the business and there- 
fore the equity or property of the 
common stock. The preferred stock- 
holders and the bondholders are in- 
terested in the amount of this surplus. 


for it shows them the strength of 
their company and the margin of 
safety for their investment, since, up 
to the amount of the preferred stock 
and bonds, they have first call on that 
surplus. Theoretically, of course, 
they have already been taken care of 
before the surplus is arrived at, but 
the surplus may have to be drawn 
upon for payment of bond interest 
or preferred dividends in time of 
depression and low current earnings. 


To a much more important degree, 
however, the surplus is interesting 
to the common stockholder, for we 
have seen that in theory this item is 
his equity. It is the net worth of his 
corporation, after all other liabilities 
have been discharged, and is there- 
fore his own property, his own 
wealth, the value of his own stock. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that 
the larger the company’s surplus the 
stronger the company, the greater the 
value of its common stock, and the 
more attractive that stock. 


The equity for the common stock, 
resulting from the balance sheet sur- 
plus, or profit and loss surplus, is 
usually called the book value for the 
common stock. The book value of 
the common stock is nothing more 
nor less than the value of each share 
of such stock as computed from the 
corporation’s latest balance sheet. In 
its most simple form it is arrived at 
by dividing the surplus and stock 
liability items by the number of shares 
of common stock outstanding. Many 
corporations, especially in the last 
couple of years, do not list the com- 
mon stock liability and the surplus 
liability separately but lump the two 
together and give only one total item 
for “common stock and surplus.” In 
such a case the book value for the 
common stock is this total item 
divided by the number of shares of 
common stock outstanding. 


OST corporation balance sheets 
present the common stock lia- 

bility and the surplus items separ- 
ately. In such case it is only necessary 
to add the two items and then divide 
by the total number of shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, on the date of 
the balance sheet. Whatever liability is 
included for the common stock is part 
of the common stock equitv. or book 
value, and is merely increased a fur- 
ther amount by the other item of 
surplus. If the common stock liabil- 
ity value is figured at par, or say 
$100, then the book value of the com- 
mon is already $100 per share merely 
as a result of this liability item. The 
book value per share will be as much 
over $100 (or whatever the value 
taken for the common stock in the 
liability item) as the total surplus 
(including reserves, etc.) divided by 
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the number of common shares ouyt- 
standing. 

For determining the true book 
value for a stock from the balance 
sheet, common sense must be utilized. 
If there are reserves set up on the 
liability side which are not definitely 
an offset to some item on the asset 
side, then such reserves are also in- 
cluded with the surplus in arriving 
at the common book value. Reserve 
for depreciation is an offset to the 
asset property and equipment values 
on the asset side and is not a com- 
mon stock equity. Capital reserves, 
general, foundation reserve, etc., are 
all truly a part of the common stock 
equity, however, and are generally 
used in calculating the book value for 
the common issue. On the other 
hand, intangible assets are generally 
deducted from the surplus before 
computing book value, since they do 
not constitute any definite realizable 
asset value at the time of making up 
the balance sheet. 


HE book value calculated from a 

corporation balance sheet is a 
purely theoretical figure. In theory, it 
is the net worth of the common stock 
if the business were suddenly shut up, 
all assets realized upon, all prior 
claims paid off and the entire business 
liquidated. In practice, of course, the 
balance sheet book value would prob- 
ably never work out as the actual cash 
value which the stock would finally 
receive in liquidation. 

For one thing, the theoretical book 
value depends upon the value which 
the corporation puts upon various 
assets and liabilities, and these are 
not necessarily the true values for 
such items. In the winding up of 
a company’s affairs asset values 
shrink, various extraordinary items 
appear, and the entire picture is dis- 
torted from that shown by the balance 
sheet. 

On the other hand, the book value 
of many strong corporations is con- 
siderably larger than that shown by 
the theoretical book value computed 
from its balance sheet. A favorite 
practice of strong corporations is to 
hide assets by excessive charges for 
depreciation, marking down of assets 
below their true value, etc. Such 
items are termed “hidden assets.” It 
is difficult to say when such a ten- 
dency goes from the category of con- 
servatism into deliberate concealment. 
In the latter case the motives are 
either to discourage holders of stock 
and get them to sell to the “insiders” 
at low prices, or, more often, to avoid 
payment of corporation profits taxes 
on large current earnings. 


(The next article will discuss earn- 
ings as a factor for judging stock 
values.) 
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Coal Prices Can Meet 


All Competition 


HANGING economic  condi- 
} tions in the fuel and power 
picture have resulted in ad- 
versity for the coal industry. Since 
none of the great basic industries bear 
so directly upon individual and col- 
lective welfare, it was inevitable that 
the effects would react on affiliated 
industries with varying intensity, ac- 
cording to their proximity to the cen- 
ter of disturbance. 

The railroads are watching this 
convulsed industry that contributes 
their greatest tonnage of freight, 
wondering if the time is imminent 
when the coal needed by the country 
may be carried around in baskets. 
Bankers, who have been backing their 
favorite coalers on records of past 
performances, are now tightening 
the purse strings and demanding 
authoritative research of the outlook. 
Large industrial consumers are mak- 
ing heavy investments in fuel-econ- 
omy devices, effecting proportionately 
heavy reductions in their coal needs, 
while consumers are being aggres- 
sively sold on substitute fuels, gas, 
hydro-power and oil. And finally, 
never in world history has there been 
such determined and persistent re- 
search in processing methods, the ulti- 
mate objective of which is to recover 
the 90 per cent. efficiency now lost 
under existing methods of utilizing 
coal. 


DIAGNOSIS of all the factors 

entering into the future of coal 
involves an exceedingly complex re- 
search. Some idea of the magnitude 
is indicated by an examination of 
fuel-oil competition alone. No grasp 
of this one angle is possible without 
a review of the adaptation of modern 
geophysical methods to new discov- 
eries, mechanical limits of drilling, 
progress in refining practice and the 
probable future markets for the 
higher products. This is but one of 
a dozen major subjects that go to 
make the completed work. 


By A. T. SHURICK 


Vice-President, Coal Division, 
John Hawkes Wilson & Co. 


The fundamental cause of the pres- 
ent crisis in coal as disclosed in an 
elaborate economic survey of the sub- 
ject is the high price. Substitutes 
have been supplanting coal at an 
alarming rate due, largely, to the high 
cost of coal expanding the markets 
for the substitutes, while narrowing 
those for coal. 

This is indicated in the accompany- 
ing graph, Fig. 1, an original study 
evolved in the survey. The curve of 
average production was devised by 
reducing the peaks and valleys in the 
line of actual production by whatever 
abnormal factors occasioned these (as 
indicated by the hatched portions in 
the graph) and planting our line of 
average production half-way between 
the resultants. The purpose of this 
was to determine a fixed curve that 
could be reduced to a mathematical 
formule for various computations. 
The curve of prices is divided into 
three separate price eras which indi- 
cate the approximate average prices 
over their respective periods. 

During the $1.20 Price Era, it will 
be observed that coal production 


ranged sharply upward at a rate of 
increase commonly estimated at 10 
per cent. per annum. For more than 
a century the production of bitum- 
inous coal had consistently doubled, 
or better, each decade. This had be- 
come an accepted performance upon 
which coal-company expansion and 
financing programs were predicated. 
It was inconceivable to the coal man 
that there could be any break in this 
long-established precedent. 


HEN came the $2.60 Price Era. 

with a concurrent flattening of 
the average production curve showing 
that the industry scarcely held its own 
at the new high-price level, as com- 
pared with the former increase of 10 
per cent. per annum at the $1.20 level. 
It will be observed that the break in 
the production curve coincides per- 
fectly with the change from the low- 
to the high-price eras. 

There can be little question that 
this was the fundamental cause for 
the crisis in the coal industry. With 
the price of coal at $1.20 per ton, 
there was no incentive to economize 
fuel. But when the price advanced 
to $2.60 per ton, there was an imme- 
diate economic justification for large 


Fig. 1—The Graph Shows the Break in Produc- 
tion Curve Was Concurrent with Price Increase 
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capital expenditures in fuel-economy 
equipment, with the results we have 
noted. 

This extraordinary doubling in the 
cost of coal, almost over night, stands 
without a precedent in the century- 
old history of the coal industry. Had 
the coal owners anticipated the inevit- 
able reaction of the consuming inter- 
ests to these high prices, they would 
have been less complacent with the 
temporarily enhanced profits that first 
accrued to them at these higher levels. 

It is not inconceivable that im- 
provements in mining technique may 
see a return of relatively low-priced 
coal. The coal engineer has some 
impressive achievements to his credit ; 
per man employed, we are to-day pro- 
ducing twice as much coal as any of 
the great producing countries, but 
after examining progress in contem- 
porary lines, we have a different pic- 
ture. A civil engineer would not 
think of undertaking an excavation 
involving only a few thousand tons 
of material without a steam shovel. 
What, then, can be said for an indus- 
try that hand-shovels more than 500,- 
000,000 tons of material each year? 
Not only is this coal hand-shoveled 
into the mine car underground, but 
it may be man-handled several times 
before consumption, passing in and 
out of the dealers’ storage, into the 
consumer’s bin, and out again to the 
firebox. 


HE coal engineer is keenly alive 

to his failure to keep pace with 
progress. Handicapped by the inade- 
quate financiai support incident to an 
ailing industry, progress has been 
slow, although very substantial cuts 
in costs have been effected by the in- 
troduction of loading machines in the 
mines. The underground loading 
machine marks the first step in an 
ultimate objective which contemplates 
an uninterrupted stream of coal flow- 






ing from the underground workings 
into the railroad car, with human 
agencies limited to the direction and 
maintenance of the mechanical equip- 
ment. It is not unlikely that this gen- 
eration may see the great bulk of our 
coal requirements produced in this 
way. The effects are reflected already 
in the easing off in the cost of coal in 
the last two years. 

Average coal prices to-day are only 
50 cents per ton above the $1.20 Price 
Era; this compares with $2.40 and 
more during the period that ushered 
in the depression. The reduction in 
the cost of coal is the controlling fac- 
tor that is quietly and unobtrusively 
working for rehabilitation of the in- 
dustry. Already the increase in cost 
has been reduced one-half from $2.40 
at the peak and the end is not yet. 


HE price reduction, however, 

will have to stand the test of 
time; anticipation of another era of 
high prices will act as an impelling 
influence toward large investment in 
elaborate plants even though current 
fuel costs per unit of power may not 
justify such expenditures. 

The manufacturer of fuel-economy 
devices feels that he has a large po- 
tential field for his activities and is 
doubtless organizing new efforts along 
ambitious lines. He has proved his 
case to the consumer under conditions 
of practical operation and is well en- 
trenched. Considering all the com- 
plex and enduring factors in the sit- 
uation, it is rather remarkable that 
the industry has reacted as promptly 
as it has to the new conditions. 

Although the introduction of fuel 
economy devices is largely responsi- 
ble for the crisis in coal, the success- 
ful competition of oil with coal is due 
fundamentally to the increased cost 
of the latter. 

The increasing importance of sub- 
stitutes in the energy production of 


Fig. 2—The Energy Production of United States 
Converted to Short Tons Bituminous Coal 
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the country is clearly indicated in Fig, 
2, an original study prepared from 
data compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. In order to visualize the pic. 
ture in concrete terms, the hydro. 
power, gas and fuel-oil have all heen 
converted to equivalent tons of bj- 
tuminous coal so that the respective 
elements in the graph are directly 
comparable in tons of bituminous 
coal. 


HE total energy of production 
for the country increased from 
the equivalent of 540,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal in 1909 to 940,000,- 
000 tons in 1928, or 74 per cent. The 
production of bituminous coal in this 
period increased from 380,000,000 
tons to 500,000,000 tons, or only 32 
per cent. Thus, while our energy re- 
quirements have continued to expand 
at an impressive rate, coal has been 
losing its importance. The great bulk 
of this loss occurred with the incep- 
tion of the $2.60 Price Era. 
Constructive factors are at work 
although the coal industry is by no 
means out of the woods. Adverse 
cross currents are still to be antici- 
pated locally, but it is already gen- 
erally recognized that the national 
situation has entered a phase where 
modest but increasing earnings are to 
be anticipated. 


The Business Nurse 


EN are constantly complaining 

to me of the shabby treatment 

they frequently receive from the sec- 

retaries of business men with whom 
they try to get into communication. 

Let me assure you, however, that 
it gets you nowhere when you get 
peevish with one of these Business 
Nurses, for after all she is but the 
reflection of the man she serves so 
intelligently and conscientiously. And. 
if in her judgment there is no reason 
on earth why you should inflict your 
presence upon her boss, it’s up to you 
to grin and bear it. 

It is good business for any one 
seeking access to important business 
men to keep on the most friendly 
terms with these secretarial diplomats 
but it is my experience on the whole 
that a business man seldom fails to 
answer courteously the request for an 
interview when the request is made 
by mail—John Fletcher. 


Life is, after all, pretty much what 
we ourselves make it. And we make 
it by the kind of impulses we receive 
and broadcast. — Jerome P. Fleish- 
man. 
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USINESS men throughout ihe 

United States feel profound 

misgivings, or worse, concern- 
ing the activities of the Federal 
Farm Board. 

These feelings are due only in part 
to the instinct of self-preservation on 
the part of those whose business is 
already hurt or is threatened with 
vague and uncertain interference in 
the future. This state of mind is in 
large part due to that universal con- 
viction among American citizens that 
the Government at Washington is, 
and must continue to be, hopelessly 
inefficient in business matters. 


Take the testimony of the late 
Franklin K. Lane, which is as unim- 
peachable as any testimony can be. 
He knew the Washington atmosphere 
and its poisoning effects on business 
minds. In taking leave of official life 
there, after seven years in the cabinet 
as Secretary of the Interior following 
some nine or ten years of experience 
on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he closed a re- 
view of his administration 
with a few pertinent and in- 
structive comments upon offi- 
cial life and governmental 
activities. These remarks are 
timely now when many peo- 
ple with little practical expe- 
rience in business affairs are 
in favor of increasing the 
industrial activities of the 
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Cradling Wheat 
Before Farming 
With Machinery 
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The Farm Board’s Fatal Blunder 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Professor of Agricultural Economics 
at Cornell Unwersity 


government. Said Secretary Lane, in 


part: 


“Washington is a combination of po- 
litical caucus, drawing room and civil 
service bureaus. It contains statesmen 
who are not politicians and politicians 
who are not statesmen. . . . It wishes to 
do everything that will promote the pub- 
lic good. But it is poorly organized 
for the task that belongs to it. Fewer 
men of larger capacity would do the 
task better. Ability is not lacking but 
it is pressed to the point of paralysis 
because of an infinitude of details and an 
unwillingness on the part of the great 
body of public servants to take respon- 
sibility. Everyone seems to be afraid of 
everyone. The self-protective sense is 
developed abnormally, the creative sense 
atrophies. Trust, confidence, enthusiasm 
—these simple virtues of all great busi- 
ness are the ones most lacking in gov- 
ernment organization.” 


As Secretary Lane points out, the 
Government at Washington is a po- 
litical machine and hence is not geared 
to perform industrial activities. Too 


ROFESSOR BOYLE 


farming and the economics of 


much of the self-protective sense 
there; too much fear; too little trust 
and confidence and enthusiasm. One 
of the campaign slogans used by the 
party now in power was “Less Gov- 
ernment in business, more business in 
the Government.” 

Many business men throughout the 
United States, and many farmers as 
well, do not believe in the Farm Mar- 
keting Act, for the same two reasons: 
They feel sure it will hurt the farmers 
in the end. They feel sure it will 
hurt the business interests which are 
related directly or indirectly to agri- 
culture. 

What will be the immediate effect 
of the Farm Board on business: 
What will be the ultimate effect? 

These are the important questions 
for the business man. My own con- 
viction in the matter is that the imme- 
diate effect will be to disturb and dis- 
rupt business ; the ultimate effect will 
be practically nil. There is, I may 
add, another possibility in 
sight, in case the Farm Board 


k : 
es of should depart entirely from 








agriculture. He is recognized as 
an expert on co-operative mar- 
keting the world over. Because 
of his definite convictions of 
what the Farm Board must do 
for the permanent good of Ameri- 
can agriculture and the immense 
food industry dependent upon it, 
he has written this trenchant 
criticism for FORBES. 


its present price-fixing pro- 
gram. 

When Congress met in spe- 
cial session, April 16, 1929, 
to consider farm relief, Presi- 
dent Hoover delivered a short 
message containing this very 
definite and sound advice: 


“We must not undermine ini- 
tiative. There should be no fee 
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or tax imposed upon the farmer. No 
governmental agency should engage in 
the buying and selling and price fixing 
of products, for such courses can lead 
only to bureaucracy and domination. 
Government funds should not be loaned 
or facilities duplicated where other 
services of credit and facilities are avail- 
able at reasonable rates. No activities 
should be set in motion that will result 
in increasing surplus production, as such 
will defeat any plan of relief.” 

On June 15, 1929, the President 
signed the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, putting $500,000,000 of public 
money into the hands of eight men 
with very wide and arbitrary powers 
as to its use. A few months later the 
press began to carry disquieting 
market news day after day like the 
following from the New York Times 
of March 5, 1930: 


“If yesterday’s extremely irregular and 
uncertain stock market was actually gov- 
erned in its action by the course of 
wheat, its indecision would be compre- 
hensible. The mixture of declines and 
advances on the Stock Exchange, with 
no evidence of a uniform trend, corre- 
sponded to the day’s wheat market on 
which prices fell 2% cents to $1.06%, 
recovering 2 cents afterwards. Appar- 
ently the wheat market of the moment 
is completely bewildered by the artificial 
character of the position lately created 
and the constant change in policy in 
the use of government credit on the 
market. One unfortunate result of these 
confusing influences is that the grain 
trade itself cannot discover how much of 
the recent recovery was normal reaction 
from an excessively severe decline.” 

HE nervousness and uncertainty 

in the grain and stock markets 
reflected accurately the arbitrary 
actions of the Farm Board, as the 
following facts attest: On October 
26, the Farm Board announced that 
wheat prices were “too low,” and that 
it would loan Federal funds “without 
limit” to the co-operatives to peg the 
price of wheat at $1.18 in Chicago. 
This opinion did boost the price for 
one day. Then the price fell. The 
Farm Board formed a Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation to bring the 
5,000 grain co-operatives into one big 
union to control the flow of wheat to 
market. The decline in wheat prices 
continued, due to natural causes—big 
carryover in Canada and the United 
States, coupled with small demand 
from Europe. 

The Farm Board took another step 
called an “emergency measure”; it 
created a Stabilization Corporation to 
buy and sell wheat in the open market 
in order to keep the price fixed, or 
“pegged,” at $1.18 in Chicago. 

The next step of the Farm Board, 
without warning, was to enter the 
futures market and buy May con- 
tracts in large amounts. May futures, 
always the most uncertain of the year, 
were thus subject to a new factor of 
great uncertainty. Each step of the 
Farm Board gave prices a spurt up- 
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ward for a day or two, followed by a 
decline exceeding the advance. 

The next step of the Farm Board 
was to discontinue the buying of cash 
wheat at the fixed price—now above 
the market ; but it did continue to buy 
at the market. 

By this time everybody was guess- 
ing what the Board would do next, 
particularly because the price of 
wheat was still falling. The Board 
had now accumulated a line of cash 
and futures wheat amounting to 
25,000,000 bushels, all bought at a 
price above the export level. And 
European buyers were holding off 
for still lower prices. The condition 
was one of market chaos. The Board 
had unstabilized the market and had 
increased the price fluctuations. 

In my twenty-five years of observa- 
tion and study of the grain market I 
have never seen the market so com- 
pletely demoralized and unsettled. 

The Farm Board may do to any 
crop what it has done to wheat. 

Country millers, city millers, coun- 
try elevators, terminal elevators, grain 
industries and other grain interests 
with investments in the grain trade 
must simply mark time till some new 
development brings order out of this 
chaos. The Farm Board has asked 
and received from these same busi- 
ness men very general and real co- 
operation. Yet in the speeches made 
by the grain representative of the 
Farm Board, Mr. McKelvie, he re- 
peatedly refers to the “grain gam- 
blers” and the “fictitious grain.” This 
is very loose speech from a responsi- 
ble official. 

Business has already been dis- 
turbed by the Farm Board as is 
shown by our great trade barometers, 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
the central grain exchanges. The sit- 
uation is new; it is unique; it is full 
of uncertainties and unpleasant pos- 
sibilities. 

The Farm Board said the price of 
wheat is “too low.” But in the light 
of world conditions of supply and 
demand the Board was wrong. Tem- 
porarily the Board may, and some- 
times does, with its vast funds set 
aside the supply and demand price 
and fix an arbitrary price. But such 
arbitrary prices only unstabilize the 
market, and the market must and does 
eventually work back to the proper 
level. 

What the Farm Board has done for 
wheat it is expected to do for cotton. 
The cotton price was pegged at 16 
cents last October. But it has fallen 
steadily since then. A stabilization 
corporation for cotton is expected at 
any moment. This shadow hangs 


over the cotton trade. The picture of 
the Board’s program to date is a 
gloomy one. 





What are the probable permanen 
effects of the Farm Board? 

Will the Farm Board succeed? 

My answer is, No. 

The fatal weakness of the Farm 
Board is that it has turned to price. 
fixing as the short cut to farm relief. 
Price-pegging is price-fixing. 

There is, in the first place, no short 
cut to farm relief, and farm relief jg 
badly needed—real farm relief. The 
Farm Board, through its agencies, js 
“buying and selling and price-fixing” 
—the very activities which President 
Hoover forewarned them woul¢ 
prove fatal. 

All of the governmental price-fixing 
schemes for agricultural products are 
divided into two classes: First, those 
that have failed; second, those that 
will fail. The British rubber control 
scheme raised prices from 24 cents to 
$1.20 a pound. That broke the 
scheme, because new competitors took 
the rubber business away from Great 
Britain. Now rubber is 16 cents a 
pound. If our Farm Board could peg 
cotton at 16 cents, it would transfer 
the cotton business to our competitors. 


SIDE from this major weakness 

of price-fixing, which is fatal, 

the Farm Board has developed a 

number of other very serious in- 

firmities. Take three of the worst of 
them, as samples. 

(1) Big Central Co-operatives. The 
board is committed to the theory of 
big, powerful, centralized co-opera- 
tives. We have tried both kinds— 
the strong locals and the strong cen- 
trals. Experience has weeded out 
most of the big centrals, such as the 
Burley Tobacco with its 100,000 
members ; the other large tobacco co- 
operatives ; the great potato co-opera- 
tives of Maine and Minnesota; the 
great central grain co-operative, the 
United States Grain Growers; and so 
on. The California Raisin Growers 
and the California Prune Growers are 
depending on surviving, if at all, as 
reorganized into strong locals in place 
of the big centrals. 

Seventy per cent. of all co-opera- 
tive selling by farmers to-day is done 
through their grain, their dairy, and 
their livestock shipping associations, 
and most of this business comes re- 
spectively from the 5,000 local farm- 
ers’ elevators, the 2,500 local cream- 
eries and cheese factories, and the 
1,600 local livestock shipping asso- 
ciations. 

A very large per cent. of these 
locals have refused to come into the 
Farm Board organization. As a 
farmer in one of the locals expressed 
it, “We don’t believe in a Santa Claus 
in Washington.” Overstimulation of 
co-operation has hurt more co-opera- 
tives than it has helped. Even our 
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An analysis of the Oakland Motor 


























and Pontiacs which they have pur- 


ae Car Company's fleet sales for the chased during the time that this 
sfer past two andone-half years reveals record has been kept. 
ors, these four significant facts: 
a P These firms have made careful tests 
al mong the large of the fleet performance of Oak- 
| a number of fleet users land and Pontiac cars. They have 
of of which we have andl kept accurate records of the cost- 
ord, 67 prominent companies, in per-mile of operation and mainte- 
ne 38 principal business fields, have ae nance. The result is that they have 
' each bought 25 or more Oakland ©) become regular Oakland and Pon- 
- and Pontiac cars. oy tiac users, with each year bringing 
‘ These 67 companies important increases in the number 
v alone have pur-. of Oakland and Pontiac cars which 
) chased a total of they employ. 


more than 5000 Oaklands and 
Ponriacs—an average of 75 cars 
per company—during the two 
and one-half year period. 


Each of these com- 





‘expense at a minimum. 


Such facts surely deserve the con- 
sideration of a man responsible 
for holding his firm’s transportation 
If that 


applies to you we will gladly tell 


panies bought additional Oakland you what savings you can reasonably expect to 


and Pontiac cars in 1929. effect in your fleet operation costs with the New 
Series Pontiac Big Six and the New Oakland Eight. 
Write to the Fleet Department for complete infor- 


mation. We will also send our Fleet Users’ Plan of 


And their 1929 Oakland-Pontiac 
purchases alone total 2000 cars— 
an average of 30 cars per company 


—or 40% of the entire number of Oaklands co-operating with you to reduce sales expense. 


The New Oakland Eight, $1045 and up. The 
New Series Pontiac Big Six, $745 and up. All 
prices f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery 
charges... . Oakland Motor Car Company. 


OAKLANDYPONTIAC 


EIGHT SIX 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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most successful co-operatives in the 
past have secured but half the busi- 
ness from private dealers. I never 
expect them to do more. 

(2) Control of Marketing. In 
Chairman Legge’s letter to William 
Butterworth, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, he expressed a belief in con- 
trol rather than in economies in 
marketing. Said Mr. Legge: 


“Unless we can work out a different 
system of marketing which goes far 
beyond the question of saving a fraction 
of a cent per bushel on grain, a few 
cents per bale on cotton, or a few cents 
per head on livestock, as compared with 
the present system, there would be little 
hope of progress in the line of putting 
agriculture on an equality with other in- 
dustries, for the simple reason that if all 
these operating costs were added to the 
price the farmer gets for his product it 
would make but little difference in the 
return to the grower.” 


The remedy for this, Mr. Legge 
says, is “control” —control of the flow 
of the crop to the market. It is, how- 
ever, as Mr. Legge must learn, the 
production of the surplus, not the 
marketing, which is the real problem. 
The Canadian Wheat Pool has clearly 
proved to us that a surplus withheld 
from the market is not disposed ot. 
The corpse is too expensive to bury. 
This old fallacy about “feeding the 
market” is wrapped up with that twin 
fallacy, “dumping.” 

(3) Dumping. The Farm Board 
frankly accepts the dogma of “dump- 
ing’—that is, that dumping large 
amounts of grain or cotton on the 
market shortly after harvest depresses 
the price. The truth is, as has been 
shown by every investigation thus far 
made, that dumping grain or cotton 
on the domestic market has no effect 
whatever on price. The world crop 
and the world demand determine 
price and not the rate of flow to mar- 
ket. The spot receipts are bought and 
paid for in cash; the commodity goes 
into insured, fire-proof terminal stor- 
age where it is in better position than 
on the farm; and it is hedged in the 
futures market. The futures market 
is wide enough to absorb 3,000 
bushels of corn in a day or 3,000,000 
bushels with equal ease. 


HE average day’s receipts of 
corn in Chicago are 320,000 
bushels. The average day’s future 
contracts in corn sold in Chicago are 
24,000,000 bushels. This is a “‘wide 
market,” necessary for hedging. 
The largest day’s receipts of corn 
in the history of America were 3,446,- 
000 bushels, which occurred Feb. 15, 
1922. This is.the best example of 
“dumping” in the history of the grain 
trade. Did this dumping depress 
price? It did not. On the contrary 





the price went up nearly 2 cents a 
bushel. 

Why dumping does not depress 
price is very simple. The load is car- 
ried by the futures market, which is 
wide enough to be a good shock ab- 
sorber. In this particular case, 24,- 
000,000 bushels of futures felt no 
jar in absorbing some 3,400,000 of 
cash grain hedging sales. The wheat 
and cotton futures markets perform 
the same service. 

Experience proves two things: It 
does not pay the farmer to withhold 
his crop from market expecting a 
higher price in the Spring. Dumping 
does not depress prices following har- 
vest. Students of markets, and not 
of maxims, are familiar with these 
two truths. 

Why does the Farm Board repeat 
the old falsehood? 

The Farm Board told the farmers 
to hold their wheat and cotton last 
Fall. Wheat was then $1.50; it is 
now abobut $1.10. Cotton was then 
18 cents; it is now 15 cents. On the 
average the farmer does better to 
market his wheat direct from the 
thrasher, cotton direct from the gin. 
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Its technical market “position” is bet. 
ter when it is stored at the termina], 
The dumping of perishables on the 
market does depress price; that js 
another matter. 

If the Farm Board continues to 
pursue the course it has followed for 
the first ten months of its regime, jt 
is foredoomed to fail, exactly as Mr, 
Hoover warned the British rubber 
control of its ultimate failure. To 
control agricultural prices it is neces- 
sary to control two factors of price, 
the supply and the demand. The 
Farm Board controls neither, and 
can control neither, 

The Farm Board is not now stabil- 
izing price or stabilizing marketing or 
stabilizing production. 

It should turn its attention to cer- 
tain fundamental problems. It should 
look ahead, not a few days or weeks 
as at present, but for five or ten or 
fifty years. Farm relief must come 
slowly. The law permits the Farm 
Board to work out orderly programs 
for land utilization and orderly pro- 
grams of production. Progress in 
this direction would benefit all classes 
in the country and hurt no one. 


12 Axioms for Efficiency 


By J. B. CLARK 
Controller, Delco-Light Co. 


Mr. Clark discovered these maxims 
in some notebooks he kept to jot down 
useful thoughts. Those who have 
watched the growth of Delco-Light 
will agree that ideas that have helped 
develop such a concern might be help- 
ful elsewhere. 


Consideration of all factors in cost- 
ing and pricing is the only protection 
against unintelligent competition. 


The best insurance against loss in 
producing and marketing goods is to 
work to predetermined standards. 


That concern is best protected 
against the uncertainties of commer- 
cial competition which is most closely 
in touch with its own current facts 
and happenings. 


No division of a business should be 
served at the expense or to the ex- 
clusion of other important divisions. 


Averages should be used with 
caution and with the fullest realiza- 
tion that some items are above and 
some below. 


Productivity in the last analysis is 
the real gauge of economy in manu- 


tacture, 


That concern which is best posted 
as to idleness, inefficiency and re- 
jections is in the best position to 
eliminate these industrial wastes. 


. 


Profit on goods should not be based 
on total costs but only on labor and 
overhead costs. 


ee. 


The greatest volume of business 
goes to that firm whose prices reflect 
normal operating conditions. 


Manufacturing economy and effici- 
ency, not speculation, form the real 
basis for price and profit making. 


What a product should cost in 
direct labor is the real direct cost and 
not what the usual figuring says it 
costs, for any difference is waste and 
waste should not be reflected as part 
of direct cost. 


Profit accounting should be so 
classified as to reflect the results of 
the three major sections of a busi- 
ness (buying, making and selling) 
that it may be known which con- 
tributes to the success or failure of 
an enterprise and to what extent. 
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Typewritten Simultaneously 


Every one of your ()ffices 











BRANCH OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
RECEIVES THE MESSAGE AS IT 
IS TYPED IN HEADQUARTERS 


SENDING THE MESSAGE FROM 
HEADQUARTERS TO THE FIELD 





ALL MESSAGES RECEIVED 
MAY BE PASTED ON LETTER- 
HEAD SIZE PAPER FOR FILING 








TrLePHONE Typewriter Service speeds modern 
business by providing instantaneous typewrit- 
ten communication between the different units 
of an organization. It weaves together head- 
quarters, factories, branch offices and ware- 
houses almost as closely as though they were 
under one roof. 

A large metal company uses the service to 
connect its New York office with its mill in 
West Virginia. Orders, general information, 
administrative matters, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, stock on hand, shipments, etc., are re- 
produced instantly and accurately at either end. 
A tobacco company transacts much of 
the business between its plants in 
southern states by telephone typewriter. 







Several hundred messages are exchanged each day. 

Telephone Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for banks, manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds, public utilities, government departments, 
insurance companies, export firms, department 
stores, travel bureaus. It makes executive control 
easier and more complete. Facilitates immediate 
action on vital matters. Transmits important 
business information while the information is 
still of value. It is quick, accurate and private. 

Would constant, unlimited, two-way written 
communications be of value to your business? 
Telephone Typewriter Service can be fitted to 
your exact requirements. Your local 
Bell Telephone Business Office will 
gladly give you complete information. 
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HEN you hear a telephone 

operator say “Number 
Please,” you may thank Colonel 
Malcolm C. Rorty, president of 
the Interna- 
tional T ele - 
phone Secur- 
ities Corpora- 
tion and vice- 
president of 
the Interna- 
tional T ele- 
phone and Tele- 
graph Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Rorty’s inquiring mind figured 
out that the two words saved one- 
fifth of a second over the single word 
number with which operators used 
to answer the telephone. 

Rorty said : “Using the single word, 
the operator customarily spoke it so 
abruptly that the subscriber was 
mentally jarred and therefore was 
often slow in answering. 

“When the two words were used, 
the effect was smoother, and we dis- 
covered that besides being more 
courteous there was a real time sav- 
in ad 

Tie also introduced the idea of 
’ having the operators say “Thank 
you” instead of repeating the num- 
ber, which also was a big time-saver. 

These are samples of one facet of 
this man’s versatile brain, which has 
ranged over a wide field, from en- 
gineering and finance to economics, 
philosophy and statistics and finally 
to one of his latest works, which he 
calls a Study in Cosmic Origins, and 
is based in part on Einstein. 

The son of a Scotch-Irish dry- 
goods merchant, and a Yankee 
mother, born 55 years ago in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, he grew up in 
Middletown, . New York, where he 
worked for a while in the First Na- 
tional Bank, and in off hours with 
chemistry and electricity. After he 
was graduated from Walkill Aca- 
demy, he went to Cornell where he 
was graduated as an electrical en- 
gineer in 1896. He began in the 
telephone business as a_ lineman, 
working right up through the ranks. 

The “Colonel” that goes with his 
name was received during the World 
‘War, when he was first in charge of 
the Requirements Section and then of 
similar work for the General Staff 
of the 
Washington. Later he went to 
France with E. R. Stettinius, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, in connec- 
tion with the Inter-allied Munitions 
Council. Subsequently he served 
with the Ordinance Department in 
France and saw service at the front 
during the Meuse-Argonne engage- 
ment. 








Ordinance Department in ‘ 


LITTLE 
BITS 


"BIG 
MEN 


His hobby is the “Old Spout 
Farm” in Calvert County, Southern 
Maryland. This beautiful old place 
was built in Colonial days, and the 
original deeds run back to Charles 
the Second. 


FRANCIS JENKINS, 
e Washington banker, radio ex- 
pert, television promotor and inventor, 
made the first movie projector and B. 
F. Keith gave him $500 a week for 
three weeks of 
them at his theater 
and then said: 

“Everyone’s seen 
your pictures now, 
Jenkins, and no one 
wants to see them 
twice. They’re rot- 
ten anyway. I don’t 
want them any 
more.” 

“But I persuaded him to use them 
as a chaser at the end of the vaude- 
ville,’ Jenkins chuckled in the relat- 
ing, “in order to get people out of 
the theater. Women used to say to 
their husbands: 


. ‘Henry, let’s get out of here quick. 
Them things will ruin your eyes.’ 

“We couldn’t see anything to do 
with this thing when we got it. 

“Then one day a man opened a 
five-cent place and offered to rent a 
picture each week. Others opened 
up after he had succeeded and the 
movie exchange developed. The ex- 
change made the motion picture in- 
dustry just as the telephone ex- 
change made the telephone industry. 

“Tt was then that we began making 
chasers. First we chased them from 
the theater and then we put the chase 
idea into a sort of story. And now 
girls chase out to Hollywood in or- 
der to get into the movies. 

Jenkins couldn’t see very much 
future for his invention although he 
helped Carl Laemmle make the first 
picture of Mary Pickford as a ragged 
street urchin. He helped to rip the 
suit in order to make it look ragged. 

“T can’t take much credit to my- 
self for inventing the movie camera 
or the scores of others. I just hap- 
pened to be born that way. When I 
was a kid on an Indian farm, my 
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father, a Quaker, observed me 
fix a mowing machine and said 
‘That’s thy talent.’ 
“One of my first inventions 
was a fence-building machine 
and I followed it with a wagon. 
jack which could be operated by 
a boy instead of by a man. ] 
found out that if you painted ’em 
red you could sell ’em. It’s too 
bad I haven’t patent rights on the 
present fads for bright colors.” 


HE idea of personal conferences, 
long established in business, jg 
finding its place in government. 
Dwight W. Morrow, ambassador 
to Mexico and delegate to the Dis. 
armament Conference, believes in 
personal persuasion, agreements be: 
tween gentlemen, rather than the 
technicalities of written agreements, 
“TI never met a Latin-American 
lawyer,” he said, “who, in written 
argument, couldn’t argue himself all 
around me or any other lawyer from 
north of the Rio Grande. My policy, 
generally speaking, is for personal 
conferences and not one of notes.” 
Enlarging upon this rule, which 
has proved so successful in his busi- 
ness life, he added: 
“It is not a formula, it is a per- 
sonality, that makes success in any- 
thing, anywhere.” 


HE bootblack who shined Gen- 
eral H. M. Lord’s shoes re- 
cently went without a tip. 
The allowance which the former 
director o f the 


budget in Wash- 
ington had made 
for tips during 
that month was 
exhausted. 

Budgeting, t o 
this executive, 
means, “to bud- 
get.” 





On this typical 
occasion, his note book carried these 
two items: 
“Two newspapers 
“Shoe shine 
(T. fund exhausted) 
“Weighing self 
Budgeting, General Lord admits, 
provides a rule that must be adhered 
to if the process is to be successful. 
“When I run my automobile and 
come close to the end of the month 
and discover that the allowance for 
gasoline is exhausted, I put the car 
in the garage for a few days, and 
travel by cheaper methods, until the 
first of the month when the budget 
allows me to purchase gasoline. 
“And that is the way, as I see it, 
that business should be run, including 
government.” 
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not only assure supreme comfort for the driver, 


but protect the entire upper structure of the car 
from unwarranted shocks and strains. 


No less rugged and substantial than Oldsmobile’s 
chassis are Oldsmobile bodies. Designed and built 
by Fisher, they incorporate the most enduring 
construction known to the body builder’s art—a 
combination of selected hardwood and steel, 
rigidly braced and liberally insulated with fabric 
to prevent possible squeaks and rattles. Distinc- 
tively smart in appearance, exceptionally roomy, 
handsomely upholstered in long wearing materials, 
and providing such advancements as the V V wind- 
shield and adjustable driver’s seat—Oldsmobile 
bodies offer two further factors of intense prac- 
tical value in a business car. They contribute to 
gratifying comfort which brings your representa- 
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tive to his destination refreshed and mentally 
alert; and they possess, to an unusual degree, the 
smart appearance which in a business car builds 
business prestige. 


Investigate Oldsmobile today as a business car. 
Compare its value. Judge it on the basis of its abili- 
ty to contribute to the increased efficiency of your 
field force —and you, like others all over America, 
will see the economy of buying Oldsmobile. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


DOOR SEDAN... ODD SEDAN OOS 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, Lansing, Michigan. Spare Tire and Bumpers Extra. 
CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing auto- 
mobile values. Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable charges 
for delivery and financing. 

















Note These Quality Features 


Double-ribbed crankcase . . . balanced crankshaft . . . rubber engine mountings . . . full-pressure lubrication . . . crankcase ventila- 
tion... oil filter . . . air cleaner . . . controlled cooling . . . full-length vertical radiator shutters . . . motor-driven fuel pump... 
silenced chassis . . . silericed interior . . . double-cushioned universal joint system . . . spring-cushioned clutch core . . . self- 
adjusting spring shackles . . . extra-heavy, “low-dropped” tapered frame . . . quick, positive enclosed four-wheel brakes . . . 
fingertip steering . . . high-pressure chassis lubricating system . . . four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers . . . Fisher Bodies 
. . . VV windshield . . . gasoline gauge and engine temperature gauge on dash . . . and many others. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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HIS collection of cosmic forces, 
which for want of a better 
name we call advertising, is remaking 
the world. Second only to machinery 
is its importance in the new and bet- 
ter order. Both have necessarily 
arrived together, for they are inter- 
dependent. The one creates wares, 
the other creates markets. A fine 
machine is just as great an expres- 
sion of man’s intellectual, yes, even 
his spiritual forces, as is any com- 
pounding of words in poems or 
books. It is exact logic done in iron, 
civilization’s ranking achievement, an 
unmatched boon to humanity. And 
advertising is foremost among the 
factors that keep it in service. To- 
gether machinery and advertising 
make up the fundamental contribut- 
ing cause of America’s unprecedented 
prosperity—Glen Buck. 





It’s great to be great but it’s greater 
to be human.— Will Rogers. 
From J. A. Glick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There are always plenty of cowards 
who sidestep here and avoid there. 
for fear of coming to grips with 
some vital problem. If and when 
Christianity takes prudence as _ its 
chief virtue and lets comfort, safety 
and sterility be its rule of conduct, 
the quicker it is forgotten the better. 
You can’t even play a good hand at 
bridge if you are not willing to risk 
a finesse. You can’t play a good 
game of baseball without taking the 
risk of stealing a base. We cannot 
be Christians in the really important 
areas of life except by following 
Christ and demonstrating by fearless 
work and sacrificial action to a wait- 
ing world the imprudence of wisdom. 
—Rev. Dr. Robbins W. Barstow. 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should 
not grow old.—James A. Garfield. 

From S. R. Jones, Rockford, Ill. 


So to live and so to think that 
those about us will have more courage 
and self-sacrifice and larger and truer 
vision of what is required of man— 
these things are more important than 
all the scientific principles we can dis- 
cover or all the material results we 
can achieve—Arthur T. Hadley. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


If I were to prescribe one process 
in the training of men which is funda- 
mental to success in any direction, it 
would be thoroughgoing training in 
the habit of accurate observation. It 
is a habit which every one of us 
should be seeking ever more to per- 
fect—Eugene R. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


It is a strange paradox that no man 
can provide his family with the loaves 
and fishes unless he does something 
beside loaf and fish.—Selected. 








A Text 


And he said unto them: 
Exact no more than that 
which is appointed you.—St. 


Luke, 3:13. 

From G. E. Glazener, 
Marietta, Okla. What is 
your favorite text? A 


Forbes. book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











By measuring a man by outward 
standards, by flattering for ulterior 
ends, by an insolent and contemp- 
tuous indifference toward “common 
people” we are dishonoring man and 
insulting God.—Dr. James Moffat. 


Lose this day loitering—’twill be 
the same story to-morrow—and the 
next more dilatory. Then indecision 
brings its own delays and days are 
lost lamenting over days. Are you 
in earnest? Seize this very minute— 
what you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. Only engage and the mind 
grows heated—begin it and the work 
will be completed.—Goethe. 

From C. C. Travis, Lynchburg, Va. 


Don’t try to eliminate the old- 
fashioned virtues—many have tried 
it with indifferent success. No good 
substitute has yet been found for 
simplicity, frankness, sobriety, in- 
dustry and sincerity—Typo Graphic. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if vour contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 
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HERE are business men who 

conceive it their duty to hold 
themselves to their desks and to de- 
tail tasks. Such men might learn 
much if they studied the way steam- 
ships are managed. 

The captain, of course, is supreme 
in command. His word is the law. 
In effect, he is like an absolute 
monarch. But the captain stands no 
watch. He goes and comes as he 
pleases. Only when there is danger 
does he hold his post on the bridge. 
At other times, he goes where he 
pleases, giving general oversight to 
the general business of his ship. 

Because he is not saddled with de- 
tailed responsibilities, he is in better 
position to see that his passengers are 
contented, that everything about the 
ship is being done properly. His 
officers are charged with detailed 
duties. He holds them responsible. 

A business man should organize 
his business so that he, too, can look 
at his business as a whole. Too many 
are kept from seeing what they ought 
to see by being blinded by details that 
should be the responsibility of sub- 
ordinates. The chief executive, for 
instance, whose desk is cluttered with 
papers has something wrong with his 
system.—Tom. Dreier. 


The City of Happiness is in the 
State of Acceptance, on the border of 
Contentment, in a country called The 
Mind—Walter J. Munro. 

From W. J. Munro, Cleveland, O. 


When fortune smiles upon a man 
he congratulates himself upon his 
own intelligence. When misfortune 
frowns he looks for a goat.—Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency.—Beaconsfield. 


If you’re interested only in “mak- 
ing a living’ then nobody can help 
you. If, on the other hand, you are 
interested in making a LIFE, get 
serious about your business, make 
the necessary sacrifices for success, 
and you will be surprised how others 
will become interested in you.—Ex- 
change. 


If a man doesn’t get a thrill out 
of his daily work, his work isn’t big 
enough for him or else he isn’t big 
enough for his job.—George Mat- 
thew Adams. 
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THE NATIONAL 






ACCOUNTING MACHINE | 


SETS NEW MECHANICAL ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 


poonces 1108 
pooraae SUISSYTELE U.S.A- 






The National Accounting Machine will 
solve all your bookkeeping problems... 
give you accurate, printed records quickly 
and at low cost. 


It is simple to use. It can be operated by 
any one who can typewrite and run an 
adding machine. 


Its work is completely visible at all times. 
The operator can see every amount key she 
has depressed and every figure or letter as 
it is printed on the inserted form. 
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It handles every kind and size of record for 
every kind and size of business. Accounts 
receivable and payable, general ledger 
work, billing, sales analysis, voucher check 
writing, expense distribution, stock rec- 
ords, all kinds of journals, bank transit and 
bank bookkeeping. 


It is backed by the world-wide service of 
The National Cash Register Company. 


Our agent in your city will be glad to 
explain this machine to you. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The 
Laborer 


By Max 
Kalish 


HE big problem facing the 

United States of America is 

not prohibition, or immigration, 
or the Negro, or education. Is it 
not ECONOMICS; getting down to 
brass tacks, making a living; earning 
enough to feed hungry mouths, to 
clothe and shelter us, and, if we have 
good luck, a chance for education? 
ECONOMICS. That’s the big prob- 
lem, and I don’t see how we can 
get away from it. 


In 20,000 B. C. the primitive man 
had to live, too. He had to kill 
something, he had to fashion furs. in- 
to: clothes, he had to build a hut to 
live in, he had to PRODUCE that 
he might live. The first time he and 
his son went out to kill it took them 
a whole day, maybe it took them a 
week to prepare the skin to wear, and 
perhaps it took the whole family a 
month to get a decent hut to live in. 
This time was cut down to half by 
better methods. Our primitive fam- 
ily then could go out and play. This 
primitive family might take in some 
stray man to help hunt. As soon as 
the season’s work was done was he 
out of a job? If the “manager” of 
this little group was a leader, he 
would say: “Listen, old timer, you’ve 
helped us, so now take it easy, and 
stay with us till we run out of grub.” 

Our life to-day is infinitely more 
complex than in 20,000 B. C. We 
have left off simple, tribal arrange- 
ments for the complications of Cap- 
ital, Labor, Management. Each is 
necessary. Why should the three 
not share in the net result. 


E blame science, chemistrv, in- 

vention, managerial skill, or 
mergers for unemployment. Ten 
vears ago it may have taken an in- 
dustry 60 hours for 10 hours a day, 
to produce 1,200 units, for example. 
Five years ago, due to science and 
managerial skill, this was cut to 48 
hours, of 8 hours a day. To-day 
we can get our production of 1,200 
units in 40 hours. Should not our 
three factors in production each be 


Making a Living 
Now THE Problem! 


By D. E. SWANSON 


entitled to 400 units? Supposing 
ten years ago Labor got 200 units out 
of the 400. Would it not be entitled 
to 200 to-day? Does it get it? No. 
Perhaps a 100, the other two fac- 
tors, Capital and Management, get- 
ting the 1,100. 

If.we suppose that the needs of our 
120 millions of people be repre- 
sented by 1,200, and that each fac- 
tor be entitled to a return of 400, 
then we would never have unem- 
ployment, we would never have pov- 
erty, and we wouldn’t give a whoop 
whether it took us 60 hours or 30 
hours to produce that 1,200. The less 
time the better. It would mean that 
the pay for 30 hours would be the 
same as the pay for 60. If -three 
members of a family formerly drew 
pay for 60 hours, then to-day, under 
mass production, with one member 
of the same family producing as 
much in 30 hours, he should get as 
much pay. The other two members 
would not have to work. There 
would be no unemployment, and our 
one family member would not have 
to worry because he was out of a 
ind the other 30 hours. He gets his 


O raise the standard of living 

Capital, Management and Labor 
would have to work that much more 
efficiently. With the consumer shar- 
ing in the fruits of our modern way 
of doing things, the three factors 
must just take LESS. The consum- 
er should be entitled to some gain; 
and after all, the consumer consti- 
tutes the Three. The more we con- 
sume, the more we have to produce, 
the more skilfully we have to work. 
MONEY and PRICE enters into it, 
of course, but it seems to me that 
the gain from modern methods is not 
split equally. The consumer gets 
lower prices, the investor gets high- 
er dividends, management gets big 
salaries and bonuses. What does 
Labor get? Vacation with pay, 
amounting to $40 or $50 a year, an 
old age pension of $30 a month, per- 


Co-operate. Remember the banana. 
Every time it leaves the bunch it 
gets skinned.—Olive Nold. 
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LABOR’S SHARE in the 
rewards of this Era is too 
meagre to insure national 
prosperity, claims this voicer 
of the average workman's 
ideas. Industrial Co-ordina- 
tion may be a way out. 
—FEditor. 


haps, Christmas presents now and 
then, and occasionally a raise. But, 
does this bring Labor’s share up to 
one-third of the return? There is 
the big job for our proposed Insti- 
tute of Industrial Co-ordination. 


It is sad to think that in a land 
of plenty, where warehouses are 
stacked to the rafters, and potatoes 
rot in the ground, millions go hun: 
ery. It isn’t LOGICAL. Over-pro- 
duction, instead of enabling our peo- 
ple to take it easy and have something 
put aside, robs them of the living 
that the primitive family had. 


VERPRODUCTION, resulting 
from scientific management and 
the driving power of modern ideas, is 
one extreme; radicalism the other. 
Can’t we find a medium line? How 
long will our national energy be price- 
less if we don’t give the average man 
a REASON for being optimistic, a 
reason for being a bull on America, 
a reason for believing that ‘“to-mor- 
row will be a better day?” How are 
we going to save our priceless assets 
from radicalism, want, misery and 
desperation? We have the best 
country in the world, unlimited nat- 
ural resources, plenty of brains, but 
there is something wrong when a 
man and his family have to go hun- 
gry when he is willing to work. 
We DO. have to come back to 
the elemental basis of life, pro- 
duction and consumption; and, of 
course, the several factors responsible 
for production. Let these factors 
SHARE. As a manager I am en- 
titled to MY share, and as investor 
I am going to demand a fair return. 
As a working man I can do a lot of 
hollerin’ about MY share, but what 
can I do to GET it? 


Kicking is often destructive. We 
want to be constructive. We want 
to build for a better to-morrow, for 
a better century. In the meantime, 
where is your man for that big job? 
The executive of the Institute of 
Industrial Co-ordination ? 
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SENSE 
A of hu- 
mor may 
be likened to 
a thread of il- 
luminated in- 


telligence that 





THIS Business 
of HUMOR 
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links two op- 
posite ideas. 
Pleasure and 
also profit arise: from the capacity to 
hold these opposites simultaneously. 

An example lies in the old saying 
“Says the flea to the elephant, 
‘Who’re you shoving?’ ” 

Tell this to a man with no humor 
and he will exclaim: “The thing is 
impossible. How can an elephant 
shove a flea?” 

Tell it to a man with humor, and 
he may not laugh. That will depend 
upon the stage of his development. 
But he will understand. 

As a rule, only elemental humor 
brings laughter. The finer distinc- 
tions are enjoyed internally. They 
vibrate delightfully through the cor- 
ridors of the soul. 


OMETIMES a man will tell you 
a story, or will relate an experi- 
ence which, at the moment, will not 
particularly excite your sense of hu- 
mor. Later it will return with re- 
newed pleasure. Its depth of mean- 
ing and contrast will thereafter be a 
continual solace. 

Not so long ago the tired business 
man was one of the actors in our 
commercial scene. We hear little of 
him nowadays. Where has he gone? 

He was accustomed to say: “Give 
me a good laugh.” He wanted ele- 
mental stuff, something he could 
laugh at without thinking. The 
vaudeville came into being largely to 
supply the demand of tired business 
men. 

We are all that way. There are 
moments when we have to let down 


By TOM MASSON 





and don’t care how silly we are. 
We seek release. The greatest men 
are always boys at heart. Macaulay 
recited the silliest doggerel in the 
home circle. Woodrow Wilson re- 
velled in limericks. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s custard pie antics delighted the 
highbrows, who really made his 
reputation. 

The incongruous is the basis of 
humor, and we not only get pleasure 
from it, but relief. Lord Rosebury 
said that the study of astronomy 
would relieve a man from his trou- 
bles, because he would then become 
such a trivial object compared with 
the vast universe. Napoleon, im- 
pressed with his own incongruity, 
turned to his brother during his 
coronation and whispered “What 
would father say?” 


Elemental humor deals with ob- 
jects, but as the sense is developed, 
mental contrasts follow, until we 
have the extreme in the paradox, as 
when Oscar remarked that he lived 
in constant fear of not being mis- 
understood. 

Humor is one of the most power- 
ful assets we have. It is a mistake 
to suppose that few have a sense of 
it. Everybody has it more or less. 
It is latent in all of us, otherwise 
man would never have learned to 
smile. 

But some men either suppress or 
screen it. 

When the commercial traveler, or 
drummer, was the principal medium 
through which goods could be sold, 





ILLUSTRATION 
by M. FREEMAN 


Cervantes, said the 
dour Carlyle, was the 
purest of all humorists. 
His Don Quixote, a 
biting satire on the age 
of chivalry, was gentle, 
gental and always sym- 
pathetic to human fot- 
bles. Tom Masson, 
long a foremost au- 
thority on the subject, 
pictures here right 
humor as an asset in 
the conference room 
and in your business. 


he relied upon his stories to make 
sales. This not only had the effect 
of putting the “prospect” in humor, . 
but it was quite safe, as the story 
was always about somebody else. 
Good stories of course are always in 
order; they will never die. But as 
higher levels of intelligence in sales- 
manship have been reached, what 
may be termed brass tack psychology 
has replaced the charm method. To- 
day, if you have something to sell, 
you put all your efforts into the serv- 
ice you can render, rather than to use 
any sort of hypnosis, as mild as that 
may be, back-slapping or bluff. 


OES this do away with humor as 
a business asset? 

On the contrary, it puts the re- 
sponsibility squarely up to us if we 
fail to understand its real power. A 
revaluation of its underlying prin- 
ciples is essential to reveal this fact. 
I am frequently amazed that it is 
ignored by all the schools of sales- 
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manship. We may fancy what con- 
sternation would be caused if it 
should be suggested that business 
colleges should have a chair of hu- 
mor. 

The real trouble lies in the dis- 
tinction between humor and ridicule, 
for when humor runs into ridicule, 
or even when the two are merged in 
various combinations, then the trou- 
ble begins. 


OTHING is more potent than 

ridicule. It is the greatest dis- 
solvent known. It has destroyed 
more unstable reputations than any 
other force. Used recklessly, and 
without being grounded in justice, it 
has a boomerang effect which strikes 
back at the most unexpected mo- 
ment. Ridicule a man who is less 
clever and he will swallow his medi- 
cine with a smile. But he will wait, 
sometimes for years, to repay, with 
interest. The sense of injury al- 
ways grows. Right now, in my 
maturer tranquillity, I never think of 
one or two men who have used their 
ridicule upon me, without repressing 
a tendency to foam at the mouth. 

In spite of the critics, we are 
growing more intelligent all the 
time. We are more honest. The 
world is getting more to- 
gether. 

Thus certain forms of 
flattery are recognized at 
once as subtle ridicule. We 
no longer stroke down the 
fur collars of men we meet. 
We look them in the eye. 

Right humor has the fol- 
lowing attributes : 

It is brief. By this I 
mean, not that it may not 
be on occasion continuous, 
but that it does not carry 
anything superfluous. It 
‘never bores. 

It is friendly. 
no sting in it. 
good-natured. 

It is impersonal, although 
it may deal with persons, but 
never to their disadvantage. 
It carries with it an atmos- 
phere of joy. It is very 
much like a group of fellows 
getting together to have a 
good time. They poke fun 
at one another, but there is 
no rancor in it. It is im- 
personal in the sense that 
while your man may be 
named, he is named merely 
as a symbol of something 
which is in contrast to some- 
thing else. 

It is constructive. It 
builds by the principle of 
contrast and does not tear 
down. 


There is 
It is always 


Perhaps an illustration will convey 
my meaning. 

Several years ago a thirty-two 
page poster suddenly appeared in 
London and provincial towns with 
nothing on it but the words 


HAVE YOU JOINED 
THE MUSTARD CLUB? 


It was a startling affair in colors, 
and was followed with omnibus 
boards with another question, simi- 
larly displayed: 


HAS FATHER JOINED 
THE MUSTARD CLUB? 


This in turn was followed by 
newspaper advertisements, under the 
title “Mustard Club 1926 Limited” 
and the following prospectus, from 
which it will be seen that a conven- 
tional financial form was ridiculed, 
but this without any sting to it: 


DIRECTORS 

The Baron de Beef, Porterhouse Col- 
lege, Cambridge and Mixers Hall, Griddle- 
gate, London E.C. Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director. 

Lord Bacon, The Rashers, Cookham. 
Managing Director of the Mustard Bath 
Club, Ltd. 

Lady Hearty, Tournedos Street, May- 
fair, and Gammon Hall, Silverside, Lamb- 
shire, Director; Hare Raisers, Ltd. ” 

Segnor Spaghetti, of no associated do- 


Examples of Humorous Treatment 
in the Selling Message 











Advertisements reproduced by courtesy of: 
Dictagraph Products 
P. Lorrilard Company 
Rogers Peet 


Ovington’s 






W atson’s Stabilator 
Tom Moore Cigar 
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micile. Director: Societa Anonyma Spag- 
hetti, di Torino, and Macaroni (Sales) 
Unlimited. 
Master Mustard, Eaton, Bucks. Presj. 
dent of Mustard Pickles, Incorporated. 


BANKERS 
The Incorporated Bank of the 
Interior 
and all its branches 


SOLICITORS 
For the Vendors 


GAMMON and SPINACH 
Farthing Alley, W.I. 
For the Company 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY and WISE 
The Poultry, E.C. 


AUDITORS 
Glossit, Over and Hope 
Amen Corner 


SECRETARY and UNREGISTERED 
OFFICE 


Miss Di Gester (Cordon Jaune) 
108, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


Succeeding this came smaller ad- 
vertisements, enjoining every mem- 
ber to eat mustard, and the pass- 
word was given: “Pass the Mustard, 
please!” 

This was one of the most success- 
ful advertising campaigns employ- 
ing humor ever put on. But it is 
obvious that the surface use of hu- 
mor in advertising is somewhat re- 
stricted. 

To advertise banking or insurance 
in a humorous way would be 
fatal, even if it was thor- 
oughly good-natured. Will 
Rogers wrote some humor- 
ous advertisements for a 
tobacco company. When it 
appeared that he didn’t 
smoke, his explanation was 
even cleverer than the origi- 
nal. But I think that it 
didn’t quite click. ' 


Y SURFACE humor I 

mean the broad effects 
to be produced by the ele- 
ment of contrast, which may 
be termed the business of 
humor. But right humor, as 
I have tried to show, should 
not be confused with horse 
play, satire, burlesque or in- 
deed anything which uses the 
misfortunes of others as a 
medium for obtaining effects 
of surprise. 

Right humor is the power 
which makes us see ourselves 
as others see us, and at the 
same time to hold the sight 
of others as we see them, 
and thus understand the dif- 
ferences. 

It is now working in our 
business as never before, and 
this unconsciously. No con- 
structive conference is with- 
out it. Consider this: If a 
man has a right sense of 
humor, controlled and dis- 
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Choose a Dodge Truck safely on the basis Look to owners of Dodge Trucks for proof 








of its proved dependability alone — its ability 
to keep on running, keep on making sched- 
ules, keep on earning. 


Dodge dependability has a dollars-and- 
cents significance for tens of thousands of 
business men who now own Dodge Trucks. 
To them it is an assurance of carefree, 
consistent performance; long-lived per- 
formance that is sure and time-saving. 


of this dependability. Look to operating 
records, to speedometer readings, to any 
Dodge Truck that has seen hard service. 
Doubly confirm that evidence by actual 
inspection of the type best fitted to your 
needs—any type from 1/2-ton to 3-ton. 
Back your findings with your investment 
dollars. Your schedules will be made de- 
pendably; your profits will be more certain. 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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ciplined and understood, you can 
always make him see your point of 
view, and that of course is the basis 
of progress. It is a necessary con- 
comitant of intelligence. It ought 
to be better known and understood 
in both its positive and negative 
aspects. 

The more or less formal and edu- 
cational part of our business litera- 
ture is too lacking in humor. Instruc- 
tors instinctively fight shy of it, 
knowing how dangerous it is when 
wrongly applied. They have not yet, 
apparently, come to see its funda- 
mental qualities. 

This pervading sense of contrast 
in all right humor is not restricted 
to contrasting objects or ideas but it 
lies also in the contrasting feel of 
words and their nice adjustment to 
create atmosphere. It may be pic- 
torial (as words call up scenes and 
specific objects) or it may be verbal. 
A. A. Milne, no mean artist in the 
humorous relationship of words, has 


a keen observation on this matter in 
his recent book “By Way of Intro- 
duction.”” He quotes the following 
paragraph from Saki, a_ British 
writer of humorous stories, who is 
now very much in vogue: 

“The earlier stages of the dinner had 
worn off. The wine lists had been con- 
sulted, by some with the blank embarrass- 
ment of a school-boy suddenly called upon 
to locate a minor prophet in the tangled 
hinterland of the Old Testament, by others 
with the serene scrutiny which suggests 
that they have visited most of the higher- 
priced wines in their own homes and 
probed their family weaknesses.” 

Mr. Milne thereupon observes 
that “ ‘locate’ is the pleasant word 
here.” Do you see his point? If so, 
then you have a nice sense of humor. 
Not a broad, elemental sense, but 
just a delicate one. 

A large proportion of our adver- 
tising copy writers understand this 


very well. Being trained to produce 
atmosphere they naturally select 
their words with great care. And 


some of the best examples of hu- 
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morous atmosphere in advertisements 
are shown in those of a few leading 
department stores. They ingratiate 
you at once into a feeling of good 
humor. You become glad that yoy 
are alive and able to buy. Even if 
you feel that you are still not able to 
buy, you rejoice that you can desire 
pleasantly. 


And you will find, likewise, that in 
a great many cases in the most force. 
ful commercial appeals there is a 
background of humor. You know 
the man has it although it is not 
obtrusive. 


But it is too often lacking in busi- 
ness correspondence. I have before 
me two business communications. 
One is cold, formal, exact, a model 
of directness; it conveys the idea 
precisely, there can be no criticism 
of it. The other is also unexcep- 
tional in its skill and brevity, but the 
writer has put in one or two things 
that give it a “come hither” tone. 
They are not to be analyzed. 





How Business Can Become Depression-Proof 


invention, engineering, finance and 
management. They have given us 
more comforts and conveniences in 
the last 150 years than were given 
during the previous 50 centuries. 
“Our experience is that the appli- 
cation of machinery in industry 
makes men dear and their products 
cheap. But it may be asked to what 


end are we working? Some may 
wonder why it is necessary and 
desirable to make more and _ better 


commodities, and lower the price of 
merchandise if we produce enough at 
any given time to fill the demand. 
The answer may be found in the 
progress made by the human race. 
The increased consumption of con- 
veniences and comforts represents 
not only progress in manufacturing, 
but raises our standards of living and 
contributes to the welfare of our 
people. 

“If we would take full advantage 
of our industrial efficiency and econ- 
omic position, we must recognize that 
pre-war standards of living and 
volume of business are not normal 
now. Only as we sense the changed 
standards do we measure up to our 
present opportunities. What this in- 
dustrial efficiency represents may be 
measured in one way by the contri- 
bution of the workers employed. If 
we were satisfied with the conven- 
iences and luxuries of ten years ago 
more than 2,000,000 people could be 
dropped from the payrolls. This 
represents an increase in productivity, 
aside from that necessary to cover 
growth of population, of from 10 to 
15 per cent. 


(Continued from page 14) . 


“There are many other factors, 
however, that are as important as 
improved machinery. In the work 
we have been doing to rationalize our 
business, everyone has tried to con- 
tribute something. Bank methods 
differ entirely from those formerly 
employed. When you want to bor- 
row money an official does not merely 
read a balance sheet and then give a 
decision. The banks have trained 
men who have made a study of the 
various branches of industry, men 
who are not only in a position to 
analyze your balance sheet, but who 
can give you real information regard- 
ing the business you are in. I think 
our banks are deserving of much 
credit for the assistance they have 
given to our industries, particularly 
during the last ten to fifteen years. 

“Our railroads are of vital im- 
portance. You cannot get very far 
without the right kind of transporta- 
tion. They are playing a tremendous 
part in helping the rationalization of 
all the industries in the United States. 
You can get a 72-hour freight service 
from Chicago to New York, where 
formerly it took two weeks. Their 
prompt deliveries, furthermore, have 
been supplemented by motor trans- 
port. Industry, as a result, can carry 
on with less capital tied up than in 
the old days when transport efficiency 
was less. 

“Newspapers and magazines, 
through their editorials, articles and 
advertising, have helped to create a 
desire among the masses to have bet- 
ter things. That has been a very im- 
portant factor in the building up of 





our industries. Our masses are en- 
joying things that a few years ago 
were beyond their reach. The auto- 
mobile, a quarter of a century ago, 
was a luxury even for the rich. To- 
day it is the servant of the masses. 
“When our leaders of industry be- 
come rich they pass the responsibility 
on to younger men, but they do not 
retire. You will find, throughout 
American industry, that although the 
men who are growing a little older 
are turning over the leadership to 
younger men, they continue to work. 
Instead of being directors they be- 
come assistants and teachers to the 
men under them. You will find many 
men of wealth who are putting forth 
more effort than ever toward the 
carrying on of business, even though 
they may be occupying the position of 
chairman or may have semi-retired. 
Why? Because they are proud of 
the industry which they helped to 
build. They are interested in those 
who helped to build it, and therefore 
want to contribute all they can toward 
furthering the success of that in- 
dustry. I think one of the biggest 
things in our country to-day is the 
contribution made by our rich men. 
“We are going to see in the next 
quarter century increased efficiency in 
various industries, efficiency not based 
on the production of more than we 
can distribute, but carried on and kept 
in balance through the rationalization 
of industry. The net results will be 
increased consumption, the lightening 
of the burden of our daily existence, 
the elevation of the standards of 
living, and a better humanity.” 
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HE first quarter has veen very 
7: disappointing agriculturally, only 

indifferently satisfactory indus- 
trially, but quite satisfactory finan- 
cially. Its worst feature has been 
the lamentable extent of unemploy- 
ment. 

There is justification for expect- 
ing improvement in industry, in 
securities, in employment. The im- 
provement should become more pro- 
nounced before the second quarter 
ends. And the second half of the 
year promises to see the return of 
normal business prosperity. 

It is not at all certain, however, 
that unemployment will completely 
disappear. Nor can the outlook for 
farm commodities be analyzed now 
that the Farm Board has undertaken 
the hoarding of millions of bushels 
of wheat and the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of public money to 
bolster up market prices. 


HE Administration is co-operat- 

ing energetically in bringing 
about extremely low money rates. 
Stock market loans have been freely 
available in Wall Street at the lowest 
rates since the war—call money was 
down as low as 1% per cent. by 
mid-March. That easy rates will be 
maintained until business substan- 
tially recovers can be taken for 
granted. Bank rates at all important 
foreign centers have been reduced. 
More gold has been imported here. 
The Federal Reserve Banks have 
built up a reserve ratio in excess of 
80 per cent., which contrasts with 


. B.C. Forbes believes .. . 


SECOND QUARTER 
WV il Bring 


Better 


legal requirements of only 40 per 
cent. 

While other cities haven’t matched 
the declines in money rates at New 
York, the trend all over the country 
is towards distinctly lower levels. 
This is already having effect. It has 
become much easier for corporations, 
municipalities and others to market 
bonds. This, in turn, stimulates new 
construction, improvements, enter- 
prise. It is also a potent factor in 
the stock market. 


HE arrival of Spring will bring 

greater speeding up of the vast 
capital expenditures which corpora- 
tions and public bodies pledged Pres- 
ident Hoover. Only generalities have 
been given out concerning results to 
date. May it be suggested that from 
now on Washington issue specific 
figures regarding progress? 

The most urgent need of all is to 
move heaven and earth to mitigate 
the hardships being suffered by the 
unemployed. That unemployment is 
more widespread than at any other 
time in years cannot be disputed. Our 
long spell of prosperity enabled many 
to store up something against lean 
times; but more and more families 
are reaching the end of their re- 
sources. It is cold comfort for them 
to be assured by Washington author- 
ities or anybody else that brighter 
times are in store. Even the most 
glittering promises cannot fill empty 
stomachs. 

Just as the stock market played a 
leading part, first, in generating op- 
timism which was translated into 





‘Times 


business activity and prosperity and, 
second, in precipitating the collapse 
of optimism and prosperity, so it 
promises now to lead the nation to- 
wards a revival in confidence and in- 
dustry. 


ECURITY prices, stock and 

bond, recently climbed to new 
levels for the year. Volume of trad- 
ing has likewise increased notabiy. 
Those who had the courage and the 
means to invest during the panic have 
already, in most instances, been gen- 
erously rewarded. The plethora of 
low-cost money should lead to fur- 
ther advances in good stocks and 
bonds. Should looked-for recovery 
in business and employment material- 
ize during the next few months, it 
may easily be that the stock market 
will develop quite pronounced buoy- 
ancy. 

And, say what you will, “Waii 
Street” has a marked influence upon 
sentiment, upon men of affairs, upon 
entrepreneurs throughout the coun- 
try. 

Settlement of tariff wrangling and 
adoption of a more reassuring policy 
by the Farm Board would also help. 
So would a co-operative attitude to- 
wards business on the part of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission and other regula- 
tory bodies. 

This is essentially a time for all re- 
sponsible citizens to pull together for 
the benefit of business, employment, 
national prosperity. — 











Beeause Chicago 
Wants Us to Lead, 


We Do! 


However many ways there may be of securing news- 


paper circulation, there is only one way of holding it. 


To hold its circulation a newspaper must accurately 
determine what that circulation wants, and unerringly 


supply it—there is no other formula. 


To increase its circulation and particularly to win and 
hold leadership in its field, a newspaper must discover 
and meet the preferences not only of its acquired read- 


ers, but also of the readers it seeks to acquire. 


No more than you can logically question the correct- 
ness of the foregoing, can you doubt the genuineness of 
Chicago’s preference for the Chicago Evening Amert- 
can, when you know that it is in its ninth year of cir- 
culation leadership in Chicago’s Evening field—and 
that for several of those years it has led the next paper 
by over 100,000 readers daily. 
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AVIATION 


Transport Companies Reap 

Rewards of Lower Fares 

in Rush of Passengers. 

Business Looks Up for 
Spring 


LTHOUGH the producing end of 
A the aviation industry appears to be 

still engaged in its period of com- 
parative depression the operating side is 
enjoying the successful outcome of one of 
its first experiments with the public and 
one of its most important lessons with re- 
gard to large-scale operations. 

After struggling along for a number of 
years with only moderate popular demand 
for air travel the operators finally decided 
to try a different angle. Instead of arguing 
with the public to get them to pay high 
prices for air travel the operators have 
embarked upon an entirely new program of 
retrenchment, economy and reduction of 
cost which has allowed the tremendously 
important reductions in airplane passenger 
fares seen since the close of 1929. 

The experiment was grounded on logical 
reasoning and has yielded results so satis- 
factory that apparently operators are more 
surprised than the theorists. Passenger 
travel by air has increased by leaps and 
bounds since the rate cuts went into effect 
and this is all the more significant because 
the winter season does not usually witness 
such passenger demand. Some of the in- 
dividual lines show increases in traffic of 
anywhere from 150 to 300 per cent. 

Indeed, the increased public use of the, 
transport systems has been so sudden that 
several of the operators are again in favor 
of increasing their fares. It is to be hoped 
that this tendency will not gain recognition 
for it would simply mean that the tremen- 
dous value of the recent lesson would have 
been lost. 


QUIPMENT of the passenger lines 

appears to be severely taxed to ac- 
commodate increased demand and it looks 
as though orders for additional equipment 
should be beginning to advance earlier than 
usual this Spring. While the prospect for 
manufacturers is not particularly brilliant, 
most of them appear justified in expecting 
a good upturn in their business from a 


seasonal standpoint during the Spring 
months. 
Meanwhile, however, reports from 


Honolulu indicate that the first burst of 
enthusiasm over a Zeppelin service to Los 
Angeles has died down considerably. The 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Company is still plan- 
ning such a service which would accom- 
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modate about 80 passengers on a two-day 
trip, but no definite plans have been an- 
nounced. Meanwhile, a combination of air- 
plane and ship service is to be inaugurated 
this Spring between Havre, France, and 
Queenstown, England. The object would 
be to have more New York to Paris boats 
touch at Queenstown, from whence pas- 
sengers could fly to Paris. Such an 
arrangement would shorten the trans- 
Atlantic trip considerably, to not more 
than four days. 


LANS continue to go forward for 

trans-Atlantic flights and other at- 
tempts at new records in the aviation field. 
Around the middle of the past month an- 
other world record was brought back to 
the United States. Captain Boris Sergiev- 
sky set an average speed of 143.9 miles an 
hour over a 100 kilometer course with a 
load of over 4,400 pounds. The former 
record of 130 miles per hour was set by 
Wagner of Germany about two years ago. 
The newest American record was accom- 
plished in a twin-motored Sikorsky plane 
powered with a Hornet engine. 

Reports from the Post Office Depart- 
ment show that airmail poundage is again 
on the increase. During February of 1930 
airmail carried for the domestic service 
was over 555,000 pounds compared with 
only a little over 500,000 pounds in Jan- 
uary. The February figure, therefore, was 
an increase of nearly 50,000 pounds over 
the previous month and also was a gain 
of 120,000 pounds, or more than 25 per 








cent., over the corresponding month of last 
year when less than 435,000 pounds were 
carried. 


RAILROADS 


Rail Net Sets Lowest Mark 

in Six Years. Freight 

Loadings Low, but Re- 
covering 


VEN the rather conservative esti- 
E mate of around $60,000,000 which 

we hazarded last issue might be the 
final net income of Class I roads for the 
month of January has proved too high. 
The figures, as recently issued, show such 
profits of all roads for the opening month 
of 1930 at only $55,454,416. 


We have previously suggested that low 
levels are expected for both the first and 
last month of any given year and one of 
these almost always sets the low record 
for that year. In 1930 it may be hoped 
that the first month, and not the last, will 
prove the low record for the year and this 
certainly should be the case, for the Jan- 
uary net of this year is the lowest seen, 
not only for that month but for any month, 
since the opening period of 1924, when net 
amounted to only a little over $51,000,000. 


— $55,000,000 net for January of 
the current year is therefore the 
smallest in six years, shows a decline of 
nearly $20,000,000 from the already low 
preceding month, a drop of just $20,000,000 
from the corresponding month of last year, 
and a recession of nearly $100,000,000 from 
the 1929 high record at $153,000,000 in 
October. The latest month shows a per- 
centage decline of nearly 30 per cent. from 
January of 1929, compared with a decline 
of 24 per cent. in December of last year 
and just over 30 per cent. in November. 
Just as car-loadings are low around the 
turn of the year, so they generally show 
a good recovery in February and the later 
months, forecasting recoveries also for the 
net income accounts of their roads. The 
freight loading indexes have staged this 
seasonal tendency toward recovery from 
their early weakness as usual but the re- 
turn to normal has not been nearly so 
satisfactory this year as it generally is. 
Not since the middle of October last 
year has any recent week displayed a gain 
in revenue freight car loadings over the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
margin of decline, as a matter of fact, 
continued to increase to the end of the 
year, and even early in 1930. This mar- 
gin has been cut down moderately in more 
recent weeks, but the series is still lagging 








di 


anywhere from 50,000 to 80,000 cars per 
week behind 1929 reports. 


OLLOWING the February holidays 

the loading figures have come back to 
near 900,000 cars per week, the highest 
levels attained thus far in 1930. Such 
figures, however, are still considerably be- 
hind the 980,000 cars per week of the same 
time last year, and the 960,000 cars in 1928. 
In general, it appears that the totals this 
year are still running between 8 and 10 per 
cent. under the totals of the corresponding 
dates of last year. 


The latest weekly reports of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association show declines in 
practically every one of the individual 
classifications, when compared with the 
same week of 1929. The greatest losses 
have taken place in miscellaneous freight, 
coal, coke and ore, while livestock proves 
the single exception by a very slight gain 
over the figures for last year. 


PRICES 


General Movement Still 
Downward as Indexes 
Touch Lowest Levels in 9 
Years. Crude Oil Advances 


HE past month has witnessed the 
continuation of the most drastic de- 
cline in commodity prices which the 
world has seen in many years. Selling 
pressure has been almost continuous and 
rallies have been moderate and short-lived. 
There was a fair recovery around the 
beginning of March but prices almost im- 
mediately resumed their rapid downward 
trend and most of the various commodi- 
ties have reached new low levels on the 
movement as well as setting new low 
prices for a number of years past. Recent 
days toward the close of March have 
brought some fair recoveries into the mar- 
ket but they have only served to reduce 
losses moderately and important quotations 
are still not so very far from their extreme 
low levels. 














Commodity Price Indexes 


Month _ Year 
Latest Previous Previous 


Biers TOGM accscccces 180.939 184.426 194.247 
ee ee 11.2235 11.5141 13.0004 
Bureau of Labor...... 92.1 93.4 96.9 


The monthly averages have continued 
their declines at even more rapid rates 
than in previous reports. Several of the 
better known series have shown the largest 
declines in a single month seen in many 
years. Dun’s index dropped nearly 4 
points in the latest report, shows a decline 
of 15 points in a year and is currently 
at the lowest level since October 1922. 
As a matter of fact, the most recent index 
number is only a little more than 10 per 
cent. above the lowest level since the War 
which was reported for’ January 1921. 
Bradstreet’s index number also shows a 
large decline and is the lowest figure 
reached since October of 1921 or in nearly 
9 years. The figure is only a little more 
than 5 per cent. above the low point since 
the War which was set up in January 
of 1921. 

The weekly indexes have also reflected 
continued weakness in the chief commodity 
markets. The Irving Fisher wholesale 
price index of 200 representative commo- 
dities has not been going down quite as 
rapidly as during the first two months 
of the year but the decline continues 
nevertheless. Based on the 1926 average 
as 100, the latest report in this series 
has dipped below 91 for the first time in 
many years, and stands at the lowest levels 
reached in approximately 8 years. Com- 
pared with the average for last year this 
index number shows a decline of about 6 
per cent. 


S in the past, the grain markets have 

had to bear the brunt of commodity 
selling and wheat has in turn been the 
hardest hit of the grain classification. 
Even the statistical situation has finally 
turned against the grain market with the 
realization that Europe and the Argen- 
tine have harvested much larger crops 
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than earlier reports gave them credit for, 
Such factors are perhaps fundamentally 
the reason why the famous Wheat Pool of 
Canada and perhaps the lesser one of the 
United States appear to be due for heavy 
losses unless the situation turns rather 
suddenly. Most of the foreign importing 
countries have been out to defeat the ends 
of these wheat pools and are worrying 
along quite well on their own interior 
stocks. Meanwhile the wheat pools of the 
Western Hemisphere still have huge sup- 
plies of grain which are overhanging the 
market and it is such supplies which have 
encouraged the general selling that has 
carried future wheat quotations near the 
lowest levels seen since the War. 


HEAT has been under almost con- 

stant pressure during the past 
month and appears to have given ground 
rather meekly despite the efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board to stem the declines 
by scattered purchases in various future 
options. Recent trading has presented 
some mild recovery but future wheat prices 
still show declines of about 10 cents per 
bushel in less than 2 weeks and declines 
of about 20 cents per bushel since the 
latter part of February. 


Grain, rye, oats, and the lesser grains 
have also suffered along with their leader, 
and many of these future options have 
reacted to new low levels on the move- 
ment. 


The cotton market has continued to 
hold up a little better than the grain classi- 
fication, but not much better. Export 
demand has not been very active and 
there appears no very decided probability 
of any great decrease in the new crop. 
After almost continuous weakness during 
most of March, prices have rallied some- 
what with the general market, but most of 
the future cotton options still show de- 
clines of arcund $2 per bale in as many 
weeks and about $4 per bale since the close 
of February. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in the 
above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely 
good by comparison with 
a month or year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Goodyear Balloons for Trucks 


now end the toll of speed and distance 
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Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit of Business 




























Sensitiveness in Business is the most delicate 
of magnetic needles. It gets the coming of op- 
portunity, or the slightest change in conditions, _ 
personal or material; and inspires management 
to respond with action—before the cause. 





Some call this Sensitiveness brains, vision — 
even luck. It is none of these. Not mind, not 
matter, but rather the Spirit of Business—the 
element required for supreme accomplishment. 
Check up the outstanding successes, and you 
will find this human magnetic needle, Sen- 
sitiveness, at the controls. It gives Business its 
Spirit, its keenness; makes work fascinating 
and satisfying. 


Modern Accountancy recognizes and applies 
Sensitiveness as one of the most vital of human 
attributes in business. It does not manufacture 
it. But it does inspire it. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, July ........ 1.05% 1.15 1.31 
Cor, TMy  secccsccccc 8314 90% 1.01% 
oe arr 4214 44 .48 
Cotton, Mid. July.... 15.30 15.56 20.85 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio .... -10 10% 18% 
EA Ee 6.15 6.35 6.50 
Sumer, Gran. ......... 05 .0495 .0490 
Beef, Family ........ 28.50 28.50 30. 
Iron, 2X, Phila. ..... 22.26 22.26 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 34. 34. 34 
EOS 5.50 6.10 7.25 
OO ES es 18. 18. 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 4.95 5.15 6.35 

ER ae 35.80 37.62 49.62 
De |: eee 16. 16.35 24.40 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. 11.11 11.11 11.11 
NAMIE «hos cuicanwnweacs 12 12 .17 


NE of the most encouraging develop- 

ments in the generally weak situation 
has been widespread advances in crude 
cil quotations. Beginning on the Pacific 
Coast, the movement has: spread eastward 
and most of the producing organizations 
have marked up their crude oil prices 
anywhere from 5 to 25 cents per barrel. 
Refined quotations have not yet followed 
suit and may not do so until later in the 
season, especially on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, where new price wars still loom on 
the horizon. 


BOND ACTIVITY INCREASES SLIGHTLY 
‘ (MILLIONS of DOLLARS IN FEBRUARY ON NYSE) 
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MONEY 
and BANKING 


Credit Eases Further With 

More Bank Rate Reduc- 

tions. Brokers’ Loans 
Tend Upward Again 


ESPITE the unusually large shift- 
D ing of credit and the large demand 

for temporary accommodation 
around the middle of the past month, in- 
terest rates failed to show any great 
firmness and as soon as the mid-month 
strain was over, they continued their grad- 
ual movement toward lower levels. This 
tendency toward reduced interest levels has 
been in progress for just about six months, 
during which time the average of the more 
stable credit instruments has been reduced 
from perhaps around 8 to 4 per cent., or 
just about cut in half. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

CO IN, eo ciecinkaeassnus 3% 444% 8% 
60-90 day time............ 4 4% 8 

Commercial paper ....... 4% 4 5% 
New York rediscount.... 3% 4 5 


Unquestionably, the reduction in interest 
rates is due to the present easy-money pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve System, but it 
is significant that this policy could not be 
so easily maintained and harbored if fun- 
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Nysz) of business. Farsighted merchants 
know that sales are stimulated by 
an attractive setting. This is espe- 
cially true with merchandise of 
high cost—yet even the great ten- 
cent store chains find good archi- 
tecture an asset. 


To provide the stage for modern 

merchandising, many architects 
) have used concrete construction 
not only for purely structural pur- 
poses, but for exterior surfaces 
and ornamental detail. In their 
skilled hands, concrete provides 
an environment in which dignity 
is tempered with grace, and mas- 
siveness becomes a thing of rare 


beauty. 


'_-_ 


Because it is firesafe, concrete af- 
fords utmost protection. Because 
it endures through generations, 
its economy cannot be questioned. 


Throughout the structure it as- 


sures uniformity, ri gidity, strength. An example of fine craftsmanship in concrete. Decorative details, including panel 
over entrance, cast in place at the same time and of the same concrete as the walls. 


From bedrock to skyline, — Exterior flat surfaces finished with tinted portland cement stucco. Gilbert Stanley 
crete renders an unmatched service. Underwood, Architect; H. W. Baum Company, Contractors, both of Los Angeles 


PORTLAND CEMENT CMfssociation-; 


Concrete for “Permanence and Firesafety CHICAGO 
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SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


| you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read — the means to travel. 
You want these things very much. 
But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 
What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience — that ¢vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
Pay real money? 
640 





uring the past nineteen years more than 

,000 men have found the answer to that 
uestion in home-study training under the 
aSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jrodlems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems — and how those 

rinciples are applied by highly successful 
usiness houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields ave 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been we// rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is shown 
by the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totaling $1,399,507 — ax 
average increase per man of 89%. 


Send for Free Book 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough tosee yourself in a homeof your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life 
—the coupon below may shorten your jour- 
ney tosuccess by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’ — all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


— —= — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— —— = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 4364-R Chicago 

I should be giaa to learn about your 

Salary-increasing plan as applied to 

my tin theb field 
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damentals were not in line. Reduction of 
the Bank of England rate early in March. 
together with further declines in the bill 
rate in New York City, presaged the 
further cut in that center’s official redis- 
count rate. 

Around the middle of the past month the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York an- 
nounced that its rediscount rate had been 
lowered from the previous rate of 4 per 
cent. to only 3% per cent., the lowest level 
witnessed for this rate in about three 
years. The new rate compares with the 
extreme high of 6 per cent, in effect 
August 10, 1929. Since late in October 
of last year this important index of inter- 
est rates has been nearly slashed in half. 

As a result of the action of the New 
York bank and the slowness of the cen- 
tral banks in other American districts to 
reduce, the nation now has the largest 
variety of rediscount rates seen in many 
years. Cleveland and Philadelphia reduced 
rates to 4 pei cent., thus joining Chicago, 
3oston and Kansas City at that figure, but 
the other banks are still at the higher level 
of 5 per cent., with the exception of New 
York at 3% per cent. This is the status 
at date of writing, but further reductions 
in various rates are anticipated shortly. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are still lagging far behind last year, with 
most recent weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve Districts showing declines of $4,- 
000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 per week from 
the previous year as against advances of 
similar amounts less than 8 months ago. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1930 1929 
MGW NOE sisccscsuce $8,708,608,000 $12,116,118,000 
EET 586,356,000 662,240,000 
Philadelphia ......... 570,256,000 637,446,000 
ee errr 667,830,000 752,879,000 
rere 293,817,000 310,180,000 
ere 280,743,000 310,596,000 

SEER os. cctiiasasve 1,409,855,000 627,890, 
I MED: osc.s comet see 285,906,000 322,712,000 
Minneapolis .......... 181,683,000 193,500,000 
RE GER ok oawaase 336,5€7,000 350,833,000 
MIE dha a cto ais,0caaies 190,663,000 211,068,009 
San Francisco ....... 870,714, 981,479,000 
Ces: $14,383,098,000 $18,476,941,000 


A FTER about four months of rapid and 
4% steady decline, and another month of 
irregularity, the brokerage loan compila- 
tions appear once more to be tending defi- 
nitely upward. The reports of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York have shown 
weekly gains of anywhere from $50,000,000 
to over $100,000,000 in recent periods and 
the latest total stands at the highest since 
the middle of last November, when market 
prices were closing their headlong slide. 

The latest compilation of brokers’ loans 
shows the total at $3,720,000,000, a gain of 
$137,000,000 in a single week, and an ad- 
vance of nearly $400,000,00 over the low 
point, reached late in 1929, at only $3,328,- 
000,000. Despite the recovery the latest 
figures are still far below the 1929 high 
record of $6,804,000,000 set up at the be- 
ginning of October. 


TI. HE gold movement continues very 

low and negligible both ways, thcugh 
the tendency still seems to be in favor o 
mild imports. Final figures for February 
show a net import balance of nearly $60,- 
000,000 which seems surprisingly high, 
though most of the metal apparently came 
from South America and its advent was 
not heralded so widely as imports from 
Europe might be. Total exports for that 
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Alert Men 


changing tonew kind of shoe 
to get new kind of comfort 


— fit, fine leather, 
tasteful style, no longer are 
enough to satisfy men who can 
afford the best. 


Every day thousands of them 
are changing from brands worn 
for years. They have heard about 
the new “Active Comfort” offered 
only by Arch Preserver Shoes 
and want it! 


It’s comfort that energizes, 
exhilarates — comfort that keeps 
the foot from tiring. So different 
from comfort that is nothing 
more than freedom from pain. 


Nerves, | muscles and _ blood- 
vessels enjoy barefoot freedom 
- the Arch Preserver flat inner 
sole. 


The natural springiness of the 
step is stimulated by the moulded 
Arch Preserver metatarsal sup- 
port. 

The long arch retains its youth- 
ful strength and buoyancy, all 
strain and stress being absorbed 
by the concealed Arch Preserver 
arch bridge. 


These and other exclusive fea- 
tures are found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. They cannot be 
duplicated because they are pat- 
ented. Distinguished styles and 
choicest materials in Custom 
Grade at $12.50 and up. Other 
grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer, 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. F-127, Rockland, Mass. 
Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


Wiicht ke 


ARCH 
PRESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 





Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
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month were only $200,000,—so small as to 
be almost non-existent. 

Thus far in March the movement both 
ways has continued quiet and in compara- 
tively small shipments though the balance 
for the month will almost unquestionably 
be another one of net import. Brazil has 
contributed some fair shipments during 
March, while exports have continued prac- 
tically at a standstill. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Statistics Still Un- 

favorable. Large Wheat 

Carry-Over Probable in 
United States 


UREAU OF THE CENSUS re- 
B ports 495,204 bales of lint and 61,000 

bales of linters consumed in the 
United States during the month of Febru- 
ary. This report compares with 377,000 
bales of lint and 62,000 bales of linters 
in the opening month of 1930 and with 
595,000 and 68,000 respectively in February 
of last year. At the beginning of March, 
stocks of cotton, exclusive of linters, stood 
at about 6,700,000 bales or an increase of 
nearly 1,200,000 bales over the corres- 
ponding date last year when the total 
stocks amounted only to 5,500,000 bales ex- 
clusive of linters. Spindle activity also 
shows a considerable decline, with less 
than 29,000,000 active spindles during Feb- 
ruary as against more than 31,000,000 in 
that month of 1929. 


FARMERS’ HOLDINGS of OLD GRAIN 
(PERCENTAGE OF OLD CROP WHEAT ON MARCH 1) 
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The situation in the wheat market has 
grown critical and will continue to grow 
more so between now and July Ist, the 
end of the marketing season for the old 
crop. One of the leading grain statisti- 
cians from Chicago is reported to estimate 
that the United States alone will have a 
carry-over this season of around 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat unless a very active 
export market develops within the next 
couple of months. 

The European situation continues un- 
favorable. An example is found in France 
which is usually a heavy importer of 
wheat and which is said this year to have 
nearly 35,000,000 bushels available to ex- 
port from the old crop. 


HE Department of Ag~iculture reports 
stocks of grain still on the farms as 
of March 1, 1930 at nearly 130,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or approximately 16 
per cent. of last year’s crop. Stocks of 
corn still held by the farmer are placed 





HANDS 
THAT WRITE 








This is the Dur- 
O-Lite ‘Royal 
Jack’’, ablack 
and pearl com- 
panion to hands 
that write. 

No. 151...$1.50 









This is Melvin Jones, Secretary-General 
of Lion’s International. The hand which 
olds THIS Dur-O-Lite has alread 
signed the charters of 2100 Lion’s Clubs 


— that write are the hands of business,— 
hands which, during cheir daily writing hours, sign 
the orders which keep factories running,—sales in- 
creasing,—profits growing. 

Such hands do business with friends whose service 
and product successfully meet modern standards of 
purchase. 

Many prosperous and famous concerns today use 
Dur-O-Lite pencils as a means of promoting the 
Gocd Will that keeps their businesses successful,— 
imprinting them either with their own name or that 
of the customer or prospect. 


We have prepared a booklet for guidance of others 
in the use of Dur-O-Lite s as Good Will salesmen. It 
describes in detail the successful use of Dur-O-Lite 
pencils by many companies,—tells YOU how to write 
new orders and enjoy repeat business at lowered costs. 


An inquiry upon your letterhead 
will bring a copy by return mail. 


The DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Office 
26 Cortlandt St., 
New York City 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago Western Sales Representatives 
Bert M. Morris Company 
415 Transportation Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 














This Summer... JOIN THE 


On-to- SEATTLE 
Movement! 


ALL OVER the nation, millions are turning their 
eyes, their thoughts, to Seattle and the great 
Pacific Northwest region—planning the ideal sum- 
mer vacation! Yearly the numbers grow! It 
takes on the aspect of a great national movement! 
To all—and especially to the business and pro- 
fessional men of America—the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce extends 
# the invitation to make 
this your Seattle sum- 

. mer! 
sf To know the Pacific 
Northwest is a neces- 
sary part of the educa- 
tion of every progres- 
sive, well - informed 
American. For here are 
being laid the foun- 
dation stones of a 
mighty commercial em- 
pire. Here American 
Civilization is entering 
upon a new era of 
tremendous import. 
The Pacific Era dawns! 
Consider the signifi- 
cance of these factors: 






Tremendous resources 
of timber, coal, min- 
erals . . . agricultural 
lands of unsurpassed 
productivity . . . one- 
sixth of the nation’s 
water-power . . .splen- 
did land-locked harbors 
... Strategic geograph- 
ic position... Pacific 
commerce growing... 
gateway to the Orient 
and Alaska... direct 
service to Hawaii and 
ports of the world. A 
steadily increasing in- 
flux of population. 

In these, read the 
future of this region! 


And add to them—a 
climate of marvelous 
mildness and scenic at- 
tractions unsurpassed. 

Seattle, a metropol- 
itan city of more than 
400,000, invites you to 

to see and to 
. .. to golf, hunt, 
fish, motor, swim, ex- 
plore . . . to learn and 
to enjoy! 

Four great transcon- 
tinental railroads to 
serve you. Only 63 
hours, Chicago to Se- 
attle. Special low rates, 
May 15 to Sept. 30. 

California can be 
included in your trip 
at little extra fare. 


Seattle 


Center of the 
“CHARMED LAND” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 63, Seattle, Washington. 


Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 

























at about 970,000,000 bushels or 37.7 per 
cent. of the old crop. As compared with 
| a year ago the present holding of wheat 
| is a trifle lower and the holding of corn 
| is a trifle higher. As a matter of fact, 
| the estimated amount of wheat held by 
the farmers as of March 1, 1930, was the 
lowest total reported at any corresponding 
date since 1926. 


OTHER . 
‘COMMODITIES 





Oil Production Drops Back 

Sharply. Cuban Cane and 

World Beet Sugar Output 
Lower 
| (Steet oes — Following _ several 
| weeks late in February and early in 
March when crude oil production in the 
United States showed rather sharp weekly 
gains, the pendulum has again swung back 
and fecent reports show even sharper de- 
clines. The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, in its latest estimate, places domes- 
tic crude oil production at an average of 
2,235,000 barrels per day. This figure 
shows a decline of more than 88,000 bar- 
rels per day from the preceding week’s 
average and a decline of more than 130,000 
barrels per day over the corresponding 
week of last year. 


LEAD STOCKS DECLINE 
(THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS IN US. & MEXICO 
180 





| 150 


140 


1929 


1930 


Reports from Tulsa indicate that there 
will be no let-up in the program for oil 
conservation in the Mid-Continental field. 
The Conservation Committee of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma section has taken the lead 
in the movement to retain the present fig- 
ure of only 600,000 barrels per day for at 
least the next 90 days. A somewhat opti- 
mistic attitude toward recent price ad- 
vances is taken by some operators who 
say that they will be more inclined to 
continue conservation if the recent price 
advances hold. 


YUGAR—Reports from Havana indicate 
sugar production in Cuba to the be- 
ginning of March at 1,781,000 tons. The 
yield thus far in the season is reported 
at about 11% per cent. The Cuban Sugar 
Export Corporation estimates Cuban sugar 
production from the 1930 crop at 2,896,000 
tons to March 3lst. This figure would 
show a decline of more than 1,000,000 tons 
or about 25 per cent. from the Cuban 
production of nearly 4,000,000 tons reported 
from the 1929 crop to corresponding date 
last year. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
the 1929-30 world beet sugar production 
at a little over 10,000,000 short tons and a 
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ALL RIGHT 
ata 
i! 
Statler 








In these hotels you can b 
sure, in advance, of the up- 
to-date attractiveness of your 
room — and of such comforts’ 
as radio which awaits the turn of a 
switch, running ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp, your own private 
bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a 
lunch-room or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of “Statler 
service,’ and that every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell 
you, if you inquire in a Pullman, or a 
ship’s lounge, or wherever travelers 
congregate, that “‘you’ll be a// right 
at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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$40,000,000 
; Royal Dutch Company 


fee the Working of | Petroleum Wells i in the Netherlands-Indies 


ean ” in Nederlandech-Indi8) 


4% Debentures, Series A 


y (With share purchase warrants) ; 
To be dated April 1, 1930 To' mature April 1, 1945 


Each debenture now offered is to carry a non-detachable warrant entitling the holder thereof to purchase, on or before April 1, 1936 
(or in event of redemption of such debenture prior thereto, on or before the redemption date), 15 New York shares representing com- 
mon stock of the Royal Dutch company, at $6634 per New York share'on or before April 1, 1933, and thereafter, on gr,before April 1, 1936, 
at $70 per New York share. 


The following information is contained in a letler, dated The Hague, March 13, 1930, from Sir. Henri W. A. Deterding, K. B.E.,General Managing Director 
of Royal Dutch Company for the Working of Petroleum Wells in the ee ndies: 
jUSINESS 

Royal Dutch Company for the Working of Petroleum Wells in the Siathestent: Indies, through its controlled companies; constitutes the world’s 
leading enterprise engaged in the production and distribution of petroleum and its products. The Royal Dutch compgny, ‘incorporated:in the 
Netherlands in 1890, owns 60% of the outstanding common stocks of The Batavian Petroleum Company, The Anglo-Saxon Retroleum Company, 
Limited and The Asiatic Petroleum Company, Limited, the remaining 40% in each case being owned by The “Shell” i .and Trading 
Company, Limited. The Batavian Petroleum Company owns approximately 64% of the outstanding common stock of Shell “Untibn Oil Corporation, 
The gross production of the group of companies controlled, directly or indirectly, by the Royal Dutch company amounted in 1929 to an aggregate 
of approximately 163,000,000 barrels of crude oil, constituting more than one-tenth of the estimated world production for that year. Production of 
the group in 1929 was principally from oil lands in Venezuela, United States and Netherlands-Indies. Physical properties of the group include 
30 oil refineries with an aggregate daily capacity of approximately 635,000 barrels, storage facilities with a capacity totaling approximately 70,000,- 
000 barrels, and a fleet of tankers, including chartered vessels, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of approximately 1,600,000 tons. The market- 
ing organizations of the group distribute its products in nearly every country in the world. 

CAPITALIZATION 
The capitalization of the Royal Dutch company, adjusted to give effect to the issuance of-these Series A debentures, and to the issuance of 5% 
guilder debentures in exchange for 4}2% priority stock as set forth below, is as follows: 


s 












Authorized Outstanding 
we Debent: -. 
%, Series ‘A “(this DU chica stant ccabenesiesessshounescasees cvened “$40,000,000 
Filty:Yeur 5% Guilder ae $11,457,000 11,457,000°° 
Stocks—cum 
414% Priority Stock............ ° 11,457,000 = 
4% Preference Stock:........ ata 603,000 603,000 
oink ide sh chsdoweandensesssasaanscacinaanansnaies 389 ,940,000°** 202,456,848 
*The indenture under which the Series A debentures are to be iasued le to provide for the issuance of $50,000,000 of additional dollar deben- 
\ \ anes ENE ne Sa Sees 0nd Sven ane eon enanee aa ae The indenture further is to provide that the company 
shall not create any secured indebtedness maturing more gen from the date thereof (except purchase money mortgages on and 
V4 sumed indebtedness secured by property hereafter acquired, and renewals thereof) without securing the Series A debentures equally and 
\ weareti ast 000 pelacioal amount of Fifty-Year 5% Guilder Debentures are presently to be offered in exchange for $11,457,000 per value 
jor? 
Me ors. 020 Riabbiner cakes acumen: dheth:2n.40 Boansirvehie ire ny aged gediadt 9 eit ror eae pegaaariadge pated aay 
debentures. The agreement under which such warrants are to be issued is to contain provisions designed to protect the purchase privilege 


a INCOME 
Income of the Royal Dutch company is de:ived largely from dividends from investments in controlled companies. Such dividends are taken up in 
the company’s accounts in the year with respect to which the same were paid, that is, for the most part, in the year prior to the year in which 
received. Net income of the company after all charges including taxes and payments to managers and directors, for the period of five years ended 
December 31, 1928, was as follows: 


ne ‘ $34,531,296 

Rs cssscknccs 37,066,359 
Piet ctgcesee 39,837,246 

BE cs.snncanecs 39,995,518 
Bees Ccccawess 40,537, 


Although final figures for the year 1929 will not be available for several months, the management believes that net earnings of controlled 
companies for 1929 were at least as satisfactory as for 1928. ; 
The annual interest requirement on the $51,457,000 principal amount of debentures shown above as outstanding is $2,172,850. 
NEW YORK SHARES 
The New York shares issuable upon the exercise of the share purchase warrants described above are to represent common stock of the Royal Dutch 
company in the ratio of three such New York shares for each 100 guilders ($40.20) par value of such common stock, and are to be issued by The Equit- 
able Trust Company of I’ew York under.an agreement dated September 10, 1918. The outstanding New York shares (approximately 955,000 
outstanding as at March 13, 1930) are listed on the New York Stock Exchange and are currently quoted at approximately $50 per share. 
DIVIDEN - 

Dividends have been paid on the common stock of the Royal Dutch prc with respect to each year since 1902, such dividends in recent 
years having been paid in the form of an interim dividend in January, and a final dividend in July. The amount of such dividends paid in 1929 
(with respect to the year 1928) totaled 24% of par value, equivalent to approximately $3.20 per New York share. An interim dividend of 10% was 
paid in January, 1930, and the management expects that a final dividend of 144 will be paid in July, 1930. 

MARKET EQUITY 
The indicated aggregate market value of the outstanding common stock of the Royal Dutch company, based on current market quotations, is ap- 
proximately $750,000,000. The company’s common stock or certificates representing such common stock are listed on the New York, London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Zurich and Batavia (Netherlands-Indies) stock exchanges. 





Interest payable April 1 and vedio 1. gest and interest Decree fe in New York City in United gore beg at the —— office of Dillon, Read & Co., without deduction for any 





Netherlands 
texes, present or future. Holders , at their option, collect incipal and interest iE in Amsterdam at the and Nederlandsche Hande!- Dectschaelhe in guilders; in 
London at the office of N. M. Rothschild & Sone, in in pounds sFerling: ih Basle and Zurich at the offices of Crédit paw, in Swiss francs; or in Stockholm at the office of Stockholms Enskilda a Swedish 
kronor; in each case at the buying rate for sight exchange on on the date of presentation for collection. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal onl, iy. Rateeen- 


hg wiiole, 6s se part by lot, at any time on siaty days’ Nevlished. notice. at 100% plus accrued interest. iets Trust Company, New York, Debenture Trustee; The Equitable Trust Company of haw 
errant Trustee. 





All conversions of Netherlands into United States currency have been made at par of exchange (one guilder equals $0.402). 





It is expected that the company will make application in due course to list the Series A debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 





A substantial these deb has been withdrawn for offering in Europe, including an amount 
to be offered in Halleoa by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam and Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij. 











Inf ign herein ined has been received in part by cable. 





We offer these debentures, with share purchase warrants allached, for delivery if, when and as issued and accepled by us, subject to approval of legal proceedings by counsel. 
Il is expected that delivery will be made on or about April 4, 1930, in the form of temporary debentures of the company or injerim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


‘ Price 891, and interest. Yield 5% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Chase Securities Corporation The Equitable Corporation 
Guaranty Company of New York Bankers Company of New York 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation Harris, Forbes & Company 


First Union Trust and Savings Bank 




















Success in Business Depends Upon Sound 

hinking — 
Understand 
Your Mind— 
Then Train It 












THE ART OF 
BUSINESS 
THINKING 


By H. G. Schnackel 


This book answers two 
pertinent questions: 
i—What do we do 
when we think? 

2—What should 
be done to im- 
prove our 
think. 
ing? 


“It is . . . . a stroke of rare good 
fortune that at this time, when the 
complexity of modern business relation- 
ships, due to mass. production, mass dis- 
tribution and mass administration, is 
blurring the edge of business policies, 
the ‘Art of Business Thinking’ should 


appear.” 
LEE GALLOWAY, Ph.D. 
Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


*“*The Art of Business Thinking’ is both 
highly practical and psychologically sound. 
Experienced executives will find it very 
helpful in straightening out their thinking, 
while beginning executives will find it a 
serviceable guide to starting their busi- 
ness thinking right.” 
DONALD A. LAIRD, 

Director, Psychological 
Laboratory, 
University 


See a 
Copy on 
Ten Days’ 
Approval 





Colgate | 





A WILEY BOOK 





John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me on ten days’ ap- 
proval a copy of Schnackel’s ‘‘The Art of Busi- 
ness Thinking.’ ‘I agree to remit the price of 
the book ($2.50) within 10 days after its receipt 
or return it postpaid. 























decline of 344 per cent. below the previous 
year. In the United States and Canada 
the crop is running nearly 20 per cent. 
below last season. 


WASHINGTON 


Coalition Defeated as Sen- 

ate Spreads Tariff Gener- 

ously. Income Tax Down. 

Farm Board Spends More 
Money 


HE past month has added to the | 
interesting developments in the Sen- 


ate’s record of tariff debate and pro- 
posed legislation. 


As the work of revising | 


the present tariff nears its close the in- | 


dividual battles have waxed more heated. 
The significant point in recent debate has 


been routing of the Senate coalition of in- | 


surgent party members by the “Grundy” 
group, composed largely of Senators from 
the industrial states who are trying to put 
through the higher tariff schedules. 

The most important victories of this 
group have taken place in the classifica- 
tions of sugar and cement duties. The 
Senate, by refusing to reconsider previous 
action, has framed its new law with an 
advance in the raw sugar tariff from 
2 to 2% cents per pound, and has placed 
a duty of 6 cents per hundred pounds on 
cement, which has previously been on the 
free list. On the other hand, New Eng- 


land has failed, at least temporarily, in its | 


efforts for protective tariff rates on 
leather, hides and shoes, with the Senate 
voting to retain such articles on the free 
list. An oil tariff was also voted down. 


HERE has been a good deal of 

private estimating on how drastic the 
decline will be in income and profit taxes. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment’s income would show a_ good 
measure of recession, due chiefly to the 
Stock Market Panic of late in 1929, and 


the quick recession in business at about the , 


same time. 

Government experts have claimed that 
the declines in personal taxes would be 
largely compensated by increased corpora- 
tion profit taxes. No very definite compila- 
tions are available as this is written, 
shortly after the final date for filing tax 
returns, but semi-official calculations indi- 
cate that the decline may not be particu- 
larly severe. Budget estimates look for 
quarterly receipts of near $550,000,000, 
with total tax of personal and corporation 


income for the year at around $2,400,000,- | 


000. 


EQUEST of the Federal Farm 
-“ Board for another $100,000,000 for 
credit and farm relief has been granted by 
the Senate. This follows the original ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000 late last year 
and leaves $250,000,000,000 still available 
in the fund of $500,000,000 provided for in 
the Farm Relief Act. The additional funds 
are for “stabilization” and will presumably 
be used to buy additional grain in the open 
market and assist the co-operatives in 
carrying their supplies. 

Public opinion gives signs of rousing 
itself over the comedy of economic error, 
which is being enacted under the Farm 
Bill but it will probably take still greater 
loss and greater error to dispell the politi- 
cal and economic illusions of the Western 
farmer. 
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Magnificent in its conception, 
mighty in its execution, noble in 
its purpose was the Great Wall of 
China, built to protect inhabitants of 
the fertile plains from barbaric in- 
vaders. Started in 219 B.C., it took 
over 300,000 people fifteen years 
to build, and survives today as a 
mighty example of safety and pro- 
tection. To the chiseled tablets of 
stone that recorded his official acts 
in bringing this sturdy bulwark of 
protection into existence, and to 
make them authentic, Emperor Chin 
Shih Huang Ti affixed his seal. 


Today the seal of the General 
Surety Company is a modern bul- 


‘wark of protection. Affixed to any 


document, this sez/ means that the 
document is authentic, valid and has 
binding force. Placed on a security, 
or any other obligation, it means 
that the instrument is safe, sound, 
sure. It GUARANTEES to you, n- 
conditionally and irrevocably, that 
principal and interest will be paid 
to you when due and that the obli- 
gation will be fully performed with- 
out quibbling or technical evasion. 
This GUARANTEE is backed by a 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000. 
An interesting booklet °'THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFE- 
TY” tells vital facts that every in- 
vestor ought to know. A copy isyours 
Sor the asking. Send for it to our 


Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


Identify Safe Investments 
by this Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 





Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament Conference 
Drags Slowly On As Hope 
Dims. British Trade Falls 
Further. Germany and the 
Young Plan 


ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE— 

The London Conference for Reduc- 
tion of Naval Armament is struggling 
along bravely, in face of discouraging ob- 
stacles, toward what some see as eventual 
success, but what many other authorities 
conclude is almost bound to be either near 
or eventual failure. 


BRITISH PRICES CONTINUE DECLINE 
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Following reconstruction of the French 
Cabinet, with Tardieu again at the helm, 
activity increased in the London confer 
ence, but France’s huge demands appear 
still to be a general check on any great 
limitation or reduction program. In recent 
weeks efforts of France have centered 
around construction of the old-style multi- 
lateral treaty system for mutual protec- 
tion, but the movement was abruptly 
blocked by flat-footed refusal of Great 
Britain and the United States to counten- 
ance such tactics. 

The conference goes wearily on, but it 
grows increasingly clear that it lacks one 
great, outstanding, dynamic leader and cur- 
rently there appears no great hope of early 
success. 


REAT BRITAIN—Money rates con- 

tinue to ease here, as throughout the 
entire world, and the Bank of England has 
made another cut in its official rediscount 
rate, this time from 4 to 3% per cent., to 
bring the rate back down to the old levels 
that have not been seen since 1925. Even 
with the lower credit rates, England is 
looking forward to a continuation of the 
current gold import movement. 

The foreign trade statement for Febru- 
ary shows a poor picture, one of the least 
favorable presented in these reports for 
some time past. Exports are down nearly 
£6,000,000 from the previous month and 
over £5,000,000 from the same period last 
year. Imports have declined relatively 
faster, resulting in some decline for the 
net import balance, but the totals of com- 
merce still show unfavorable declines. 


ERMANY-—lIn line with world-wide 
easing of credit, the Reichsbank has 
slashed its discount rate for the third time 
in less than two months, this time to only 
5% per cent., with private loaning rates 
the lowest since 1927. 
Dr.-Hjalmar Schacht has resigned as 
head of the Reichsbank, in protest against 
“adulteration” of the Young Plan, and has 
been succeeded by Former Chancellor 
Hans Luther. 











LOOK 
TO THE SEA! 





Sailing the great traffic lanes between America and the 


gateways of Europe is the famous transatlantic fleet of the 
United States Lines, Inc., headed by the LEVIATHAN, World’s 
Largest Liner. Ably managed, skillfully organized, fostered by 
law, it is proving that America can, with success and profit, 
compete for the vast transatlantic trade. The first eight 
months showing reveals ... earnings almost THREE TIMES the 
annual preference dividend requirements. Greater profitable 
tonnages, increasing gains in passenger traffic. Truly, America 
is entering into its own upon the sea! Its genius for scientific 
management and organization is making ocean transpor- 
tation a sound and profitable field for investment. Why not 
become a part owner of this all-American fleet? Share in its 
profits, expansion and potentialities. United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preference Stock gives you the opportunity. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
- San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


315 Montgomery Street 
Portland, Ore. 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 291 Masonic Temple Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


St. Louis Grand Rapids 
Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 


Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 
1206 Grant Bldg. 


530 West Sixth Street 





















Because 
““Mun-Kee’”’ Pads 
Are Different— 


And because we want you to 
note their superiority for your- 
self, we will be glad to send you 
one of these pads on trial. 






Use it on your desk for ten 
days, and if at the end of that 
period you are not convinced 
that ‘“‘Mun-Kee” is the finest 
stamp pad you have ever used, 
you are at liberty to return it at 
our expense, and no charge will 
be made. 


The ‘“Mun-Kee” Silent Stamp 
Pad is scientifically constructed 
so as to give you the utmost efh- 
ciency and greatest durability at 
a low cost. 


It is made with rubber base to 
prevent scratching of desk—ink- 
ing surface that is reversible and 
replaceable — unique method of 
re-inking which is clean and 
simple—all for the price of $1.50. 


TRY ONE TODAY! 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Mun-Kee Products Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Send me a “Mun-Kee” Stamp Pad on 
trial. If not satisfactory I will return it 
in good condition in ten days or pay the 
regular price of $1.50. 


Coe eee eee ereeseseeseseeeaseeeteees 
Cee eee reeeeereerreesesseseeeeeeeeese 


eee meer nese erases eeereseeeeeeeee® 


Sold through stationers 
and rubber stamp men. 
if your dealer can’t 
supply you—use the at- 
tached coupon. 
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LEADERS sz, 


| Advertise to Maintain Prosperity 


George Eastman, chairman, East- 
man Kodak Company, in a statement 
given to Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, of New York: 


‘6 D URING the 

fifty years that 
the Eastman Kodak 
Company has been in 
business, there have 
been several times 
when at the outset of 
one of these years, 
we have faced what 
seemed to be an ab- 
normally bad _ condi- 
tion in general busi- 
ness. 

“On these occasions, the question of re- 
trenchment in our advertising has naturally 
come up for discussion. Our decision in 
each case has been, ‘Spend a little more 
money and do a lot more hard work.’ 

“I am not at all sure that there is a 
depression facing us; but to be on the safe 
side, the Eastman Kodak Company is tak- 
ing the same attitude that it did in 1908 
and in 1914. 

“And just as advertising has played such 
a vital part in the expansion of the busi- 
ness of the Eastman Kodak Company, so 
we believe it to be a most powerful force 
in the building of our many great Ameri- 
can industries; in the wide diffusion and 
maintenance of our national prosperity.” 





Color Stimulates Sales 
L. C. Stowell, president, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, in an interview 
with Fores: 


6¢P T’S an ill wind 

that blows no- 
body good. The Wall 
Street decline was of 
indirect benefit to the 
office equipment in- 
dustry. One immedi- 
ate effect of the mar- 
ket slump on business 
was a general quest 
for new ways to cut 
overhead costs. All 





modern _ business 
equipment which effects economy in office 
operation is now encountering a marked 
decrease in sales resistance. 
“The dynamic conditions 
business constantly develop new fields for 


of modern 


office equipment sales. For example, with- 
in the past few years business men have 
increased their traveling radius, owing to 
improvement in rail and air travel. This 
means that many executives are now away 
from their offices a great deal. Dicta- 
phones, as a result, are now being used 
en route, on train or plane, by business 
men who want to carry forward their 
work while traveling. 

“A factor of increasing importance in 





the office equipment industry is the in- 
vasion of color into executive offices, as 
well as general offices. We have found, 
as have the makers of typewriters, that 
offering a line of machines in color in- 
creases their use at home and, at the same 
time, stimulates sales in offices.” 
Confidence Returning 
Lloyd Maxwell, president, Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Chicago, in- 
terviewed by ForBEs: 
66 ESPITE a be- 
lated start in 
some lines, the cur- 
rent year will gc 


down in the books 
as successful and 
prosperous. 


“American business 
is not easily whipped 
and 1930 will, by no 
means, prove an ex- 
ception. My prediction is based on the 
fact that the greatest menace to prosperity 
—Fear—is on the wane. Hesitancy in 
purchases is decreasing; confidence is re- 
suming its rightful place. We are as 
capable as ever of inventing, producing, 
manufacturing, advertising and_ selling. 
Our potential markets certainly have not 
disappeared over night. As a nation, we 
have not altered our mode of living. 


“The answer is, ‘Eliminate fear, go forth 
with confidence,’ which is exactly what is 
being done in the majority of cases at the 
present time.” 





Market for Municipal Bonds 


H. M. Addinsell, of Harris, Forbes 
& Company, New York, inter- 
viewed by ForsEs: 


“In January and February, 1928, the 
total sales of municipal financing 
amounted to approximately $235,000,000. 
In the corresponding months of last 
year, total sales had declined to $162,- 
000,000. For the first two months of 
this year, total sales had increased to 
$175,000,000. 

“From all indications, current low 
money rates will accelerate municipal 
financing. The economic importance of 
municipal financing cannot be underrated, 
#s practically all such financing is to 
provide funds for permanent improve- 
ments, requiring the purchase of ma- 
terials and commodities. : 

“There is an actual shortage of muni- 
cipal bonds in dealers’ hands, and this 
will undoubtedly encourage investment 
bankers to make commitments and 
hasten cities to come into the. market 
for funds. There is usually a floating 
supply of over $100,000,000. Careful 
check-ups indicate that the current 
floating supply is only $40,000,000.” 
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How LONG is “Long Pull”? 


e Our reply is that there can be no 
stated period for which to hold any 
common stocks. 
* 86 * 

2 Well, then, when does Wetsel 

e Market Bureau advise selling 
the so-called “long-pull” stocks? 


Whenever, in our opinion, a definite 
reaction, or decline, of 20% or more ts 
anticipated—the decision resting upon 
iundamental characteristics of the stocks 
under scrutiny; which includes the rela- 
tion of the market price to the earnings 
prospects, and the technical market posi- 
tion and past market action. Likewise, 
of course, selling is liberally recommend- 
ed when it is indicated that the trend 
of the general market is turning down 
... to us, this was indicated in Septem- 
ber and in October, and during the first 
part of November, 1929. Again on De- 
cember 10th we anticipated a substantial 
reaction and recommended the sale of 
all trading holdings and the lightening 
of investment holdings to a 50% cash 
reserve basis. 

* - * 
3 What is your philosophy of 
e investing and trading? 


First of all, we have no pet theories 
nor preconceived notions. We do not 
know, and make no effort to “guess,” 
what a stock will be selling for three, 
five or ten years hence. In our opinion, 
it is not necessary to look so far ahead, 
nor is it sound business judgment. A 
business man would not contract for 
commodities, or iron or steel for ex- 
ample, to be delivered five years from 
now at a stipulated price. We look 
upon stocks as “worth” the prices at 
which they can be sold instantly. We 
believe that public sentiment—“the mar- 
ket mind,” if you will—plays the most 
important part in the shifting of stock 
prices. This has become more _ pro- 


WETSEL 


Market Bureau 
INC. 


Counselors to Investors 


Editors of ‘Market Action’’ 
and “Investment Outlook’’ 


341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Following the publication of our bulletin, 
“Market Action” of October 7th (issued 
just prior to the sharp rally which preceded 
the first crash of stock prices), we were 
severely criticized from many quarters for 
advising Long Term, or “Long Pull,” In- 
vestors to become 75% liquid during the 
rally. Of course, we were congratulated 
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- x HOW LONG IS “LONG PULL”? 


An Open Discussion . . . 


wherein we ask Seven questions and answer Six 


nounced, naturally, as the number par- 
ticipating in the market has increased. 
The trends of stock prices are affected 
by public opinion, which is often founded 
upon hysterical, unfounded or fallacious 
theories, rather than facts. Neverthe- 
less, this “composite mind” is the direct- 
ing influence . .. and can be gauged 
with profitable accuracy. 
* * 
What do you mean when you 

e state that you have developed 
a market technique? 

By market technique we mean the 
interpretation of market factors which 
will give us the answer to such questions 
as: “If the market advances sharply this 
week, is it a sustained advance, or a 
temporary rally? If a stock declines 
five points, does it indicate a downward 
trend, or a mere reaction in an upward 
trend?” 

* * * 
Are there various types of 

e Counseling Organizations? 

Yes. They may be roughly divided 
into three groups. The statistical organ- 
izations, whose chief province is the 
dissemination of news and statistics from 
which investors or traders draw their 
own conclusicns; the general investment 
services which render advice on invest- 
ments based upon fundamental and 
economic conditions generally; and, the 
definite advisory service as is offered by 
this Bureau, whereby BOTH the inves- 
tor and trader receive concise, straight- 
from-the-shoulder recommendations to 
“buy” this stock and “sell” that one, 
without wading through long discussions 
and theoretical essays. 

oK * * 
Has the average investor or 
e trader the time to study in- 
vestment or speculation: 


One of the questions which, in your 
own case, you, only can answer. 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


later for taking this definite stand, but at 
that time we were asked: “What, you tell 
us to sell Atchison, New York Central, 
Sears Roebuck—or even Westinghouse and 
General Electric, and other accepted long- 
pull stocks—in order not to have over 25% 
investment holdings? 
that these stocks should never be sold!” 


Why, we thought 


7 Is the average person suffi- 
e ciently posted and has he ac- 
cess to the essential data, to act 
as his own counselor . .. even if 
he has the time? 


From contacts with thousands of 
traders and investors we believe the true 
answer is “NO.” 





Weeks of 
Authoritative 
Advice FREE 


“Market Action” mailed each Saturday, 
definitely comments upon the technical 
condition of the market and contains con- 
cise recommendations to BUY and SELL 
leading stocks for short-term profits. 


“Investment Outlook,” published twice 
a month, renders specific advice for the 
“medium long pull.” Also, advice is given 
to SELL when deep or iasting reactions 
are expected. 


These Bulletins FREE 
for Three Weeks 


The coupon below, if mailed promptly, 
entitles you to receive, without charge or 
obligation, both ‘Market Action” and 
“Investment Outlook” for the next three 
weeks . . . future copies, not past issues 
which we know were right. 


Complete 5-Fold 
Service 


Includes Supervision of Holdings an: 
Supplementary telegrams (in addition to 
regular bulletins), all at one subscription 
rate. 


Mail the coupon NOW for “three 
weeks authoritative advice,” 
and details of our complete 5-fold 
service. ° 











Please send, without charge or obligation, both “Market Action” and “Invest- 





ment Outlook” for the next 3 weeks, also details of your Complete .5-Fold 


Service. 
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Print Plainly Please! 





Do 
you count 
telegraph 
.. poles? 


> RENIN ue, 
——S a 


If you like to 
count telegraph 
poles, you’re a fact-collector. We 
manufacture lamps, and _ our 
pastime is counting Faries lamps. 


They are almost everywhere. 
We can’t travel on trains, or go 
to hotels or offices or banks with- 
out having to add some more 
Faries lamps to our list. 


They must be as good as we 
think they are. We know they’re 
made right and priced right. 
And the slip-on shades are ap- 
preciated by everybody. 


Do you want to see 
our catalog? 


Ask for 
“Desk Lamp Section.” 


, 
3 


Faries Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 











The Latest, Newest Method 


} 


‘NEO CLIP BINDER 





Prdem 






of Loose Leaf Binding. 





No holes. No rings. A _ patented friction lock grips 
one sheet or one hundred and binds all in an attractive 
leatherette cover. 

For salesmen’s show hooks, price books, sample books, 
executives’ or students’ notes. Furnished in stiff or limp 
covers, « tan or black. S0c to $1.00. 








STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8. and FOREIGN PATENTS 


Use instead of pins or clips. Two 
sheets or half a hundred, it’s all 
the same to the Neva-Clog Stapler. 
iq For binding or attaching paper 
leather, cloth, cellu 
loid, price tickets, 
. etc.,up to 1-4 inch 
Gm thickness. Easily operated. 
No pounding, never clogs. 
Fully guaranteed. $5.50. 


Ask your dealer; write us for circulars 
or samples on approval 


NFVA-CLOG PRODUCTS INC. 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. F. 2 
















Cotton Reaches 
Stabilizing Level 


Farm Board Held Respon- 
sible for Decline—Low 
Prices Attract Buyers 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE deflation in cotton values, which 
| started early in February, continued 
well into March before the liquidat- 
ing and selling movement spent its force 
and the market began to give evidence ot 
having reached a stabilizing level. Liquida- 
tion of long cotton bought early in the sea- 
son was the most prominent feature during 
this long period of decline, though short 
sellers were aggressive and continually 
pressing the market. 

There is no question but that dissatisfac- 
tion with the policies of the Farm Board, 
or rather its lack of a definite plan for 
aiding the market, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the long period of deflation 
in cotton values. 

Heavy selling came into the cotton 
market when wheat was forced under a 
dollar a bushel. This selling was accom- 
panied by rumors to the effect that the 
Farm Board was not averse to low prices 
for cotton because they offered means of 
forcing a big reduction in acreage. 

About the same time a news agency of 
Washington, which is well informed as 
to the official views of the national ad- 
ministration, put into circulation a state- 
ment that it was the opinion of the official 
economists that the economic world was 
suffering from a plethora of undigested 
raw materials and that a deflation of the 
commodity markets was certain to occur 
and would continue until the equilibrium 
between stocks and demand had been re- 
stored. 

When, therefore, the Farm Board began 
to pour millions of dollars into the Chicago 
wheat pit. in.an. effort to advance wheat 
prices, the selling of cotton was redoubled 
because the Board turned a deaf ear to 
appeals for similar aid to cotton and this 
commodity suffered a relatively greater 
decline than that of wheat. Later advices 
from Washirgton indicating that the Farm 
Board had no intention of attempting to 
stabilize the cotton market, or advance 
cotton prices until after the new crop had 
been planted, tended to accelerate the 
liquidation and encouraged additional short 
selling. 4 


AA ILD and favorable weather during 
February and early March which 
aided preparation for the new crop, re- 
ports of increased sales of fertilizer tags, 
and apparent unwillingness of the farmer 
to make a sufficient reduction in his acre- 
age to meet the views of the trade, were 
other influences which tended to unsettle 
values. 

At the lowest point touched during this 
decline the nearby deliveries sold under 
fourteen cents at both New Orleans and 
New York for the first time since March 
1927, while the new crop months went very 
close to that level. At-the same time mid- 
dling -cotton sold at 13.79 at New Orleans. 
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Babson 


Business Training 


fr Your Son 


Will your son develop quickly into 
a business executive or will you let 
him waste years in the “school of 
hard knocks” and possibly never 
reach success? 


Babson Institute offers every young man 
an unusual opportunity to train for leader- 
ship. In nine months, business men instruc- 
tors can give your son a firm foundation 
for his career. Here he will be taught not 
only the theories but the practical applica- 
tion of the laws of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. In a small 
conference group and in a real business 
environment he will receive the type of 
training that is a stepping stone to an 
executive position. 


Send for FREE Booklet ' 


You owe it to your son to find out about 
Babson Institute. Write for our free book- 
let, “Training for Business Leadership.” 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div.10% Babson Park, Mass. 


i. 





i 
: Send mea copy“Training for Business Leader- 4 
g ship’ and full details about your course in 4 
y business administration. i 
: 
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The Magenta Natural 
gas compression station 
of Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation, a 
Cities Service subsidiary 





Cities Service 
Common Stock 


ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS 
CorPorRATION, a Cities Ser- 
vice subsidiary, is an im- 
portant factor in the 
rapidly growing and pros- 
perous Natural Gas indus- 
try of this country. 


An investment in Cities 
Service Common also en- 
ables you to share in earn- 
ings derived from subsidi- 
aries engaged in the Public 
Utility and Petroleum in- 
dustries. 


Mail the Coupon 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York City 
Please send me full information 


pea TOY SIE PERO LOT 


Address 
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Large purchases of both old and new 
crop deliveries for account of European 
spinners, who were attracted by the low 
price, checked the — — the second , 
week in March and started a covering O il G C 
2 g movement which gave the market a good- Independent & as O. 
sized upturn. 

t The covering and buying movement was 





accelerated by predictions from private re- ; 
iia nthe that the final ginning re- Analyzed in our latest WeexLy Review 
turns would show that the crop of 1929 
is 300,000 to 400,000 bales less than pre- 
dicted by the Government, and figures 
from the International Federation of Spin- 
ners showing that the spinners of the world 
consumed more cotton during the first six 
months of the season than ever before in 
their history. 

Consumption of American cotton fell 
off from 7,613,000 bales to 7,083,000 bales 
during this six months, according to the 
figures of the Federation, owing to com- 
petition from cheaper foreign cotton, but 
the consumption of all kinds aggregated 
13,202,000 bales compared with 12,868,000 


for the same period during the previous Pp RI NC E & WH IT E LY 
>t season. 


Copy F-148 on request 


Established 1878 
bape say figures indicate that the spin- New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
ning industry is not, as a general rule, New York Curb Exchange 

restricting production, as has been claimed 
\ by some authorities. They also point to 25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
' the possibility that world consumption for UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
H the season may equal production of all Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
: kinds, which is now estimated at 25,998,000 Detroit rr Ais — an a dianapolis 
i bales, and that consumption of American > 
i cotton may increase during the second 
: half of the season, owing to the reduced 








exportable surplus of the Indian crop. 

The fact, however, that foreign spinners 
are using increased quantities of foreign 
grown cotton at the expense of American 
cotton, makes a drastic reduction in our 
acreage and production of better grades 
absolutely necessary if our cotton is to 
regain its supremacy in the markets of 
the world. 


North American 
, Southern bankers are disturbed over Gas and Electric Company 
the outlook for low prices and large num- 


bers of them are making advances to pro- Class “A” Stock $1 60 Dividend Series 


ducers on the basis of a probable price of 
$45 or $50 a bale for the next crop when 





! 








it comes to market. Their advances are UARTERLY dividends at the rate of 
being based on the low prices now prevail- $1.60 per share per annum have been 
ing, which averaged only 14.30 cents a paid in cash since the issuance of this stock. 
pound for middling cotton in New Orleans Stockholders were given the option of tak- 


during the first half of March. A year 
ago the average price for middling in New 
Orleans was 19.97. Advances to producers 


ing the February 1st, 1930, quarterly divi- 
dend in Class “A” Stock in lieu of cash, in 


last year were made on the expectation of the amount of one share of Class “A” Stock 
$75 to $80 a bale for that crop. for each 40 shares of such stock held. 

mec reparts ant an pee of ie At the present market price the income on 
cotton belt indicate that the attitude ie 
adopted by the bankers is bringing farmers a cash basis 1s about 6.24%. The income 
to their senses, and predictions of a reduc- on a stock basis is about 10%. 


tion of seven to ten per cent. in the acre- 
age are now in circulation. 


Complete information about the Company and 
its Class “A” Stock may be had by asking for 


AF-304 


PERSONALLY believe that the es- 


timates gathered by the Government 
next July will show a greater reduction AC. ALLYN«4=»SCOMPANY 


than these predictions indicate, unless’ we INCORPORATED 


have a material advance in prices in the oe si . Investment Securities 
near future. ; CHICAGO NEW YORK 
I also believe that current or lower 100 W. Monroe Street. 30 Broad Street 


prices, if we have another decline, offer . . and other principal cities 
unusual opportunities for large profits to : 

those willing and able to buy cotton and 
hold it until the Summer. 


























Odd Lots 


Odd Lot trading furnishes you 
the means of buying the exact 
number of shares in as many 
companies as you desire. 


You will receive the same 
careful, courteous attention 
whether you buy ten shares or 
a thousand shares. 


For safety, counterbalance 
your holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is 
fully explained in 
our booklet F. 423 


' 100 Share Lots 


John Muir &(. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 




















Large or Small 


Orders 


are executed with the same 
courtesy and careful attention. 


To those who desire to place 
marginal orders for odd lots. 
we shall be pleased to send 
our requirements on odd lot 
trading. 


We shall also be glad on re- 


quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 


Send for booklet “Odd Lots” 
and our latest Market Letter 
Write Dept. J-14 
The services of our Foreign De. 
partment will be found of the 
greatest convenience to any one 


outside of the United States. 
Cable Address—Chischap 


(isHotm & Gapman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


April May Witness Intermediate Reaction 
But Long-Pull Prospects Are Improving 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


continued, as predicted, through most 

of the past month and while fre- 
quent adjustments must be expected the 
advance can still go further before any 
technical checks will appear to bring about 
major reaction. 

The advancing tendencies of March have 
been quite patently due more to the con- 
spicuous ease in credit rates than to any 
important recovery in business or indus- 
trial operation. Business is still definitely 
in its period of relaxation. Most of the 
annual reports for 1929 are out of the way 
and we may now look forward to first 
quarter reports for the present year. These 
promise to show a considerable decline 
from the same period of last year and 
their appearance around the middle of 
April may well be the signal for at least 
a temporary turn to lower stock levels. 


[ice upward trend in stock prices has 


ALL money has fallen to the lowest 

regular and renewal rates witnessed 
since the end of 1924 and it is significant 
that at that time the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate touched the lowest seen in 
16 years at 3 per cent. It is entirely pos- 
sible, therefore, that we shall see one more 
reduction in the New York rate, to this 
low level of 3 per cent. Until that hap- 
pens the market will probably discount it 
hopefully each week with higher prices, 
but after it happens there will be little 
more to look for in this direction. 


Thereafter, with a moderate seasonal up- 
turn in interest rates during the early 
Spring, traders may pay greater attention 
to low corporation profits for a while, with 
resulting reaction in stock prices. How- 
ever, it must now be admitted that the 
long-term prospects for business are 
brighter than they have been since last 
year. Looking further ahead than the cur- 


rent situation, low money makes more 


probable that “second half business recov- 
ery” which would mean so much for the 
long-term stock movement. 


UMMARIZING the picture, we are still 

favorable toward continuation of the 
current general upward trend in stock 
prices from now until perhaps the middle 
of April. If our average of fifty stocks 
has then reached the objective of 240, or 
perhaps even 250, it would strengthen our 
belief in at least intermediate -reaction. 

How far such reaction might go will de- 
pend upon the future course of commodity 
prices, business and the outlook for busi- 
ness—factors which cannot now be defin- 
itely determined. Since we have turned 
more favorable to the industrial prospects 
for the latter part of the year, we might 
hazard only an intermediate reaction, to 
be followed by continuation of the upward 
movement during the Summer. 


E continue our position, therefore, 
that the short-term trader is justified 
in commitments on the long side of the 
market, for a little longer, perhaps to 
around the middle of April, when, as and 
if, the bank rate may have been reduced 
to its last probable notch, our objective 
on the chart have been attained and the 
technical situation weakened by firmer 
money and unfavorable earning reports. 
For the long-term investor we have de- 
veloped a more favorable attitude toward 
the market for the second half of 1930. It 
is still too early to “go on record” with a 
bullish forecast for the second half, but the 
prospects for that period have brightened. 
A little more confidence in long-pull com- 
mitments is therefore in order, but in view 
of the prospects for an intermediate re- 
action during the Spring we still feel in- 


‘vestors may take their time about accumu- 


lation of long-pull holdings. 
MARCH 21, 1930. 
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One Outstanding: Stock! 








The American Institute of Finance—-at the stock market peaks of 1929— 
repeatedly warned its clients, in unmistakable terms, of the inevitable “collapse” 
ahead. 


Following the “collapse,”’ since November, 1929, it has recommended, for the 
first time in well over a year, the full use of funds in conservative speculation, or 
speculative-investment. 


In addition, for the client with a moderate capital—to whom picking and 
choosing from a broad list of recommendations is a decided burden — the 
Institute recommends ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE — an issue 
combining soundness, with satisfactory profit prospects. 


ONLY TWO MONTHS AGO, when a certain individual stock—which, 
four months previously had been widely recommended by many, around 150, as 
a most profitable speculation on the future of one of our most rapidly growing 
industries—was selling below $50.00 a share, the Institute recommended it as 
AN OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL PURCHASE. This stock is now selling 
around 70. 


ONCE AGAIN — the Institute is again recommending as AN OUT- 
STANDING INDIVIDUAL PURCHASE, the stock of a company in the 
leading position in its industry, the outlook for which in 1930 is most satisfactory. 
The stock at current price levels gives a return of approximately 714% on the 
investment. 


Whether you have funds liquid, waiting for just such an opportunity—or 
whether you have losses and perhaps being “tied up,” you are now naturally 
looking for sound securities on which to recover lost ground, YOU SHOULD 
KNOW THIS STOCK. 


Whether you become a client of the Institute or not, we are interested in 
having you see and understand the present position of this ONE INDIVIDUAL 
ISSUE. 


To do so, all that is necessary is to —— sign and return the blank below— 
no obligation whatsoever. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE Bulletin FAP-1 


American Institute 


of. Finance. . 


Sater We Babak boo onc anne c6cnenenceecas pepcesscences 


Print plainly, please. No salesman will call. 


260 Tremont Street, Boston,’ Mass. » 




















Underwriters and Distribu- 
tors of Government, Muni- 
cipal, Railroad, Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Securitics 


{nvestment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in 28 cities 























Customers, Earnings, Assets 


Doubled! 


Associated System growth and 
acquisition of properties during 
1929 doubled the number of cus- 
tomers served, and more than 
doubled the earnings and assets. 


5.92% is your yield on 
Associated $1.60 Interest 
Bearing Allotment Certi- 
ficates priced at $27 each. 


To subscribe write for circular D11 





Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway hyo New York City 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


HERE are a number of companies 
whose stocks are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange that can be 

said to have distinct monopolistic charac- 
teristics. In this issue, I am going to dis- 
cuss several of the most important, con- 
fining my remarks to companies producing 
raw materials. All these companies are 
mining ‘concerns, which, due to some pe- 
culiarity, either of scarceness, richness or 
location of their product, have managed to 
lift themselves to a pre-eminent position. 
Nothing will be said of manufacturing 
companies whose able management, patent 
rights or other especial fitness, have 
enabled them to assume a similar position. 
The companies under discussion are not 
true monopolies, either in the sense that 
they produce the entire amount consumed 
or that their product is indispensable to 
human life. In every case there are rival 
concerns, although admittedly of minor 
importance. It must not be forgotten that 
the possibility of substitution prevents a 
true monopoly and is a powerful deterrent 
te the over-exploitation of the consumer. 


NTERNATIONAL Nickel Company of 

Canada, Ltd. was organized in July 
1916. In recent years numerous companies 
have been acquired, the most important of 
which are the Canadian Copper Company, 
acquired in 1918, The International Nickel 
Company of New Jersey and The Mond 
Nickel Company acquired in 1929. Through 
these acquisitions, International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Ltd. obtained control 
of the most valuable known nickel deposits 
in the world, located in the Sudbury, On- 
tario, district. The most valuable of these 
properties is known as the Frood Mine 
and drilling operations have revealed an 
immense ore-body valued at $5,000,000,000, 
reckoning $40 a ton of average grade ore. 
As this ore contains 444% to 20% copper 
against 2% to 4% nickel, it is probable 
that the company will assume even greater 
importance as a copper producer in the 
future. 


There are four principle uses for nickel. 
(1) The manufacture of alloys, (2) asa 
surface coating for other metals, (3) as 
a chemical ot catalyst, (4) as a pure metal. 
The Research Division of the International 
Nickel Company is constantly finding new 
uses for the metal. 


Ninety per cent of the world’s supply and 
of the world’s production of nickel is lo- 
cated in the Sudbury district. Other coun- 
tries produce an ore of inferior nickel 
content and have correspondingly higher 
costs. Also, and a very important factor, 
contributing to this company’s world posi- 
tion, is the proximity of the mines to the 
world’s greatest consuming market, the 
United States. 





The price of the metal has remained un- 
fluctuating at 35 cents a pound for ingots 
during the period of 1926 to 1929. The 
company reported year earnings equal to 
$1.47 per share on 13,758,208 shares out- 
standing as of December 31, 1929. 


ANADIUM CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA owns and operates the 
richest and largest known deposits of 
vanadium in the world, located high in the 
Peruvian Andes. The company also holds 
a 50% interest in the Rhodesian Vanadium 
Corporation and through this corporation 
is entering the chemical field with products 
used in printing, glass, pottery and pig- 
ments. In 1924, the United States Ferro 
Alloys Corporation was acquired. 

Vanadium, in which, of course, the com- 
pany is primarily interested, is used to 
toughen steel and the greatest demand is 
from the automobile industry. Revenues, 
therefore, fluctuate in accord with steel 
production, but it is hoped that with re- 
cent diversification less dependence on this 
industry will ensue. 

The company is very progressive. In 
1924 a narrow gauge railroad was com- 
pleted connecting with the Cerro de Pasco 
Railroad which, in turn, connects with the 
Central Railroad of Peru at Oroya. Dur- 
ing 1927, a hydro-electric plant was com- 
pleted to be used in the mining operations. 
In 1925 a research department was estab- 
lished which has successfully solved the 
problem of handling a changed ore body 
and has evolved a method of precipitating 
the metal in solution from the waters of 
near-by rivers. 

There is no funded debt. There were 
378,367 no par common shares outstanding 
December 31, 1929 and the company re- 
ported earnings equal to $4.55 per share 
in 1928 and $4.89 for the year 1929. 

The Board of Directors contains such 
well known names as Charles M. Schwab, 
A. A. Corey, C. H. Sabin, W. E. Corey 
among others. 


EXAS GULF SULPHUR COM- 

PANY-Freeport Texas Company. 
The former of these two companies is the 
larger and between them they control most 
of the sulphur supply of the United States 
and about three quarters of the entire 
world supply. Sulphur prices are being 
maintained at $19.50 per ton, a fairly high 
price, which insures satisfactory profits 
for both companies. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has 
no funded debt and there are 2,540,000 
shares of no par common outstanding 
Earnings have shown a steady and con- 
sistent increase since 1923, when $1.87 
was shown per share as compared to $6.40 
in 1929. Recently new leases have been 
negotiated, with the result that possible 
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impending competition has been nearly 
eliminated and the estimated life of the 
company’s reserves has been greatly 
lengthened. The company showed a very 
strong position at the close of 1929, with 
cash or its equivalent of nearly $18,000,000 
while liabilities totalled only something 
ever $1,000,000. 


Freeport Texas Company is a holding 
company owning the entire capital stock 
of seven other companies and is interested 
in real estate, oil, and public utility opera- 
tions, besides sulphur. 


The capitalization of this company is 
similar to that of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company with no funded debt and 729,- 
844 no par common shares outstanding. 
Earnings also have shown consistent 
growth and amounted to $5.60 per share 
in 1929. The reserves of sulphur, both 
owned and leased are very large and there 
is no likelihood of operations having to be 


curtailed on this account for a considerable 
number of years. 


LUMINUM COMPANY OF AMER- 
ICA. This company was known until 
1907 as The Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany, a corporation formed under the laws 
of Pennsylvania in 1888. The company 
controls over 90% of the Bauxite Deposits, 
from which the metal is derived, in the 
United States, and is said to control about 
50% of the total world’s production 
through affiliated interests. 


Due to the quantity of electric current 
necessary to produce aluminum the com- 
pany owns very extensive hydro electric 
developments and it is at the moment 
vtilizing more than 500,000 horse power. 
By an exchange of property the company 
acquired 2,500,000 shares of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Company. Very extensive 
new uses are being found for this metal. 
New aluminum alloys are replacing steel 


61 





and iron, copper, and brass in many places. 
Very successful tests have been made with 
aluminum railroad cars and electric trol- 
leys, and an immense field is therefore 
cpened, as can be clearly seen. Also, in 
electric cables reinforced by steel, this 
metal is replacing copper cable to a con- 
siderable extent. 


Aluminum Company of America, through 
subsidiaries, either wholly or partly con- 
trolled, is a large manufacturer of cook- 
ing utensils, screws, castings, automobile 
bodies, etc. Production of the metal in 
the United States increased about 400% 
over the pre-war period, which reflects the 
remarkable development of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 


Due to control of supply, able manage- 
trent, valuable patents and strong banking 
affiliations this company is in a position 
to show further extensive progress. The 
latest earnings are for 1929 which were 
equal to $7.09 a share on 1,472,625 shares. 














THe same conserva- 
tive management of 


Tobey EKirk 


which has existed 
for fifty-six years 
is still perpetuated 
by the third genera- 
tion of its founders. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 
PROPERTIES: a 


Oil Lands and Leases, Pipe Lines, Refineries, Transport and Marketing Facilities 
and other Properties and Equipment 


RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY 








Saati on cate cetera WenKIa Sia ce oncreraioron toxecacticte re kaeTaKCaee es $130,415,713.90 
Less: 
Reserve for Depletion, Depreciation, Abandonments and Drilling 
OM fargo NE Oae re. cre oe tS ig. seis sys. Wis aiave Gobi lass wate $33,011,489.73 
Installment Purchase Obligations Payable in Oil .............. 2,953,476.36 35,964,966.09 
$94,450,747.81 
Cin for Betend of Pederal Income Taxes.............. 0.06.0 cscccccsccascadeccdeccdcnecece 421,403.37 
INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: 
Subsidiary Company, Owning Equity in Office Building .... ..... $ 1,612,909.57 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New York (see note) .............. 3,718,008.05 
Affiliated and Other Companies, etc. .......... 0... cee ee cece ee eees 1,209,233.64 
Sundry Advances—Notes and Accounts Receivable (non-current) ... 1,210,664,30 
aoc Ses aba era o0\/d is anes6 Ri oS Re werakere ls Bids & 371,373.53 8,122,189.09 
Te ehh ee cata cea e Lda RS HA dd RARER RA RO SA CAEL ee ec 938,434.16 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
OSES BLO 2 OT ee ee ee ae $ 2,262,125.14 
Customers’ Accounts and Notes Receivable, Less Reserve .......... 5,101,102.94 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable, Less Reserve ............. 536,940.90 
Inventories (including $1,390,197.55 on consignment with New York 
esas an ddacas doen abennas $20,141,872.33 28,042,041.31 





TOTAL ASSETS 





CAPITAL STOCK: 
Preferred ($25.00 par value): 
Authorized, 400,000 shares 
Outstanding, 399,900 shares 
Common ($25.00 par value): 
Authorized, 5,000,000 shares (660,759.24 shares reserved for Conversion, etc.) 
Outstanding, 1,947,241.24 shares 
Capital Surplus 
NN 6 5 5 apni oyn oie Rinia: diets wi dub acs la:$ eh ancvdcevemve 
Ie ARN SE OU ARURRNN oo arcing SIRS Wed a Uae IS RIS ow Wied ae MiB aaIas 
Reserve in Re Lease Litigation, U. S. Government versus Pan American Petroleum Com- 
SAS pes Sapte aaa IIR DS A 2 a ON Re Net Die AUC tet een 
FUNDED DEBT: 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series 
Pe Gor, CORMOREIDIO, CUR FIG aaa oo. 6is ck cise oon tee 0:00.05.05000 ee $25,917,000.00 
First g te Fifteen-year Convertible 6% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of Pan American Petroleum Company, due 1940........ 10,770,900.00 
Real Batate Mortwagwe, Gu6 1990... 2... ccc ccc cc cee sc ccwnes 410,000.00 
Deferred Credits to Income and Sundry Reserves ...... 
OR, SUR EOE COE TOCRGIO 6 oc ios oc oes occ cc nsec eccc de ciccecicdes ce vesieesis 
Deferred Purchase Contract Obligations, due 1931 to 1943 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 





eee eee eee ee ree eee eeeeees eres eseseeere 


26 6 24S SO 0 4 6 o 610 COD 66.6.0 64:6 2:60 6 016'6.0148 © 0:0 0 61660 6 0 60 ws 
eee e eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee ts Bee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeEeeseeeeseeesesne 





nr got aa dig sans Kod. co boxe Sa saLaS RIS CAIRO $ 4,750,000.00 
Note Payable—Secured by Stock of Controlled Company Acquired 
coo era ra Bia skh 900) 3 16S ><. + 4: 0-9" s Grail ha ala Ride die Sm 600,000.00 
Trade and Oil Purchase Accounts Payable......... .............-.. 5,512,402.17 
Current Purchase Contract Obligations ............................ 1,110,934.47 
Te oe sca) 3-4.) n'ai so) 6,0 'onare'ie-avabdiceislaiecllave 1,216,634.18 
Accruals for Wages, Interest, Taxes, etc........ 0.0.0.0... 0. cece eens 872,690.53 
Preferred Stock Dividends Payable ................ 0... ...00. ceeee 174,960.08 
Provision for Federal Income Tax ............ 0... 0... cece cee eens 452,235.87 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES: 
Foreign Drafts and Notes Discounted 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





eT ree eee eye ee ee $ 1,536,027.23 


se eee ee ee wee eee ee eee eee seee essere eeeeeesrees rene 


distributing and marketing companies and facilities located in the Atlantic States. 
of these units, consolidated statements have not been prepared. 


$131,974,815.74 








$ 9,997,500.00 


48,681,031.00 
3,847,122.08 
11,351,717.88 


$ 73,877,370.96 





5,000,000.00 


37,097 ,900.00 


184,083.27 
769,539.72 
356,064.49 


14,689,857.30 





$131,974,815.74 





NOTE: The Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, recently formed, has acquired control of or an interest in several 


Pending the completion of the acquisition 
Contractual obligations have been incurred in connection with these 


acquisitions amounting to $4,304,013.35, which, with the exception of $265,000.00, is guaranteed by the California Company but not 


1933 to 1940 - $1,189,144.77. 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


reflected in the foreacing statement. These mature as follows: 1930 - $1, 163, 333. 33: 1931 - $1,185,000.00; 1932 - $766,535.25: 





We have audited the books and accounts of Richfield Oil Company of California, and its subsidiaries for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, with the exception of the Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, recently formed, the accounts of which are 


not consolidated in the statements now submitted. 


With this explanation, we certify that the attached Consolidated Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and Surplus Accounts 
have been prepared therefrom and, in our opinion, correctly present the consolidated financial position of the companies as at 


December 31, 1929, and the result of their operations for the year. 


Los Angeles, California 
February 28, 1930. 


(Signed) PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 
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ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 
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Forbes Stock 


Yhous. Book 
Shares Value 
702 $89 
2,178 81 
1,150 40 
2,476 47 
600 135 
770 92 
1,830 53 
450 135 
13,000 126 
400 127 
7,100 39 
2,045 26 
2,000 32 
600 28 
2,417 249 
813 224 
2,000 50 
163 73 
2,152 134 
2,245 37 
3,400 168 
2,880 35 
770 68 
711 108 
252 38 
5,000 8 
977 49 
510 14 
190 6 
1,123 53 
1,181 190 
1,174 112 
362 32 
4,424 20 
1,000 17 
341 +111 
8,432 25 
1,037 26 
10,396 33 
1,460 69 
1,761 iz 
2,317 36 
2,532 31 
550 150 
1,000 31 
6559 .xs 
480 60 
516 222 
1,694 97 
9,839 20 
1,777 27 
1,511 130 
100 67 
730 17 
233 +149 
29,600 12 
4,690 20 
43,500 13 
358 29 
2,100 23 
746 41 
1,038 21 
1,051 7 
2,490 160 
198 85 
400 109 
1,597 35 
1,082 24 
1,344 158 
350 98 
608 27 
4,409 53 
14,346 6 
924 Wg 
5,500 25 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


1930 


Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term 
1928 m=months Rate Price Range 
$5.61 $7.75 Ade Reduction. . ......0..0. $3 200- 22; ’20-’28* 
5 | or re Allied Chemical............ 6 253= 34; ’20-’28 
2.82 3.79 Ale Cisimers ............ 3 200- 26; ’20-’28* 
6.86 8.02 ee a 4 118- 39; ’27-’28 
2.75° 1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28 
1.92 5.40 Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 145- 65; ’23-’28 
8.24 10.02 Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 
7.60 8.39 Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 96- 36: ’22-’28 
12.11 12.57 ce a | 9 211-114; ’22-28 
Nil Nil Amer. Woolen.......... .. me 166- 14; ’20-’28 
BBE. Crptaiaa Anaconda Copper.......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 
1.10 2.05, 6 m Andes Ganper <....0..0.60005 3 56- 36; 1928 
1.12 0.41 Armour of Ill. “A”........ oo 27- 9: 25.28 
a °C‘ CS Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 
18.09 22.70 Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 204- 94; ’23-’28 
10.30 14.47 Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28 
1.42 6.20 Atlantic Refining........... 1 154-50; ’23-’28* 
10.77? =. 21.23, 12 m Auburn Automobile........ 4v 143- 68; ’27-’28 
12.43 10.30 Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 126- 40; ’23-’28 
aa0 3.25 cn ccsandses 2 56- 10; ’22-'28 
3.20 11.01 Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 88- 37; ’23-’28 
4.54 5.50 Borden Company .......... 3 187- 67; ’25-’28* 
6.62 6.52, 12 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 78- 9; 23-28 
8.09 7.54 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; °24-’28 
4.60" 5.78, 12 m Tee, rere 3 56- 29; ’26-’28 
1.65 2.34 Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249- 65: ’25-’28* 
3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m California Packing......... 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 
6.10 5.55, 9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 87- 32; ’26-’28 
6.572 5.86, 12 m Celotex Company.......... 3 86- 49; 26-28 
Sas dS Gerro de Pasco.........<.. 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 
24.30 21.60 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54: ’22-’28 
2.81 0.95 Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41-. 3; ’22-28 
1.80 2.56 Chaids Company ......0.....0. 5. 2.40 75- 32; ’24-28 
6.79 4.94 Chrastet GEG s.6.5..556.0.050:0<.510 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 
10.19 10.25 CIEE, 6 cactakéccanaks 6 181- 41; ’22-’28* 
2.49 6.43 Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Z 96- 20; ’20-’28 
2.80 3.1Z Columbia Gas & Elec....... 2 141-82; ’26-’28* 
3.58 4.34 Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 14; 25-28 
4.52 4.75 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 170- 56; °23-’28* 
4.34 5.02 Continental Can........... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28 
1.02" 0.43, 12 m Continental Motors ........ es 21- 5; ’22-’28 
Nil 1.90 Continental Oil (Del.)..... = 63- 12; ’21-’28 
4.34 5.49 Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-28 
7.06 11.66 Crucible Steel ............. 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 
Nilk 0.65, 12 m Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 11; ’20-’28 
oreer 4,” f aeeehee Carties-Wrignt 2.5.5... 289- 6; ’22-’28* 
2.548 3:34, 12 m Davison Chemical.......... 7 81- 23; ’20-’28 
12.37 15.29 Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 
7.77 7.90 Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108 ; ’22-’28 
6.12 6.99 Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 
2.37 2.98 Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 
4.93 6.03 oS ear a 73- 10; ’23-’28 
3.10 0.73, 6 m Poundation GO. soos... 0s 184- 35; ’23-’28 
4.50? 5.69, 12 m Freeport Texas.........,..5¢ 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 
2.74 3.65 General Asphalt........... 4 97- 23; ’20-’28 
1.80 1.66, 9 m General Electric........... 1.60 222- 79; ’26-’28* 
3.10 3.68 General Foods............ 3 143-61; ’25-’28* 
6.14 5.49 General Motors............ 3 282-' 64; ’25-’28* 
525 8.25 General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28 
7.74 6.18 Gillette Safety Razor....... 5 123- 8 27-28 
1.50 4.85 Ne a, ae a are 4 109- 17; ’20@-’28 
5.04 10.23 Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 140- 45: ’27-"28 
0.47 0.65, 9 m Graham-Paige Motor ...... Rt 61- 9; ’25-’28 
10.11 10.28 Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 115- 50; ’22~28 
3.29 5.93 Gulf States Steel.......... 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 
4.20 4.96, 12 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 
8.43 7.26 Hudson Motor ............ 3 140- 19; ’22-’28 
8.12 2.35 EE NE eelntsncmskens 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 
8.94 9.14 Iitmois. Gentral:...:.:.......... 7 149-113; ’26-’28 
8.648 8:59; 12 th Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28 
8.83 11.03 Int. Business Machine..... 6 166- 83; ’24-’28* 
ee Tat, Faarvestet ss o65 oi. ose 0s.c 2.50 395- 66; ’20-’28* 
1.05 1.47 Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 270- 24; °25-’28* 
— Nil, 9 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28* : 
2.56 3.03 Cae GD aay |) — Ur are 2 201-64; ’23-’28 . 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


(q) Before charges for destidion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. ' 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Guide 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


22334- 77 
35434-197 
7514- 35% 
18414- 86 
106%4- 75 
136 - 90 
130%4- 62 
9434- 56 
310%-193%4 


29854-195% 

20914-161 
77%- 30 

514 -120 


1451-105 
491%- 20 
14034- 78% 

100%4- 53 
817%- 40 
2481%4- 99 
5134- 36 
967%- 29 
847%6- 6314 
9834- 45 
793%- 31 
- 52% 
27934-160 
44%- 16 
75%- 44% 
135 - 26 
-15434-101 
 78i4- 273% 
140 - 52 
6254- 18 
183%4- 80% 
92° - 40% 
28%- 6% 
47%- 18 
12634- 70 
12134- 71 
17 - 6% 
30%- 6% 
69%- 21% 
226 -14114 
16934 -120% 
231 - 80 


8654- 291% 
93%4- 41% 


695%4- 12% . 


5474- 23%, 


9434- 4214 
403 


583%4- 3434 
0314- 38 
82 - 18 
15314-116 
5834- 15 
255 
eu. 
- 25 
4414- 20 
149%4- 53 


(d) Year ended March’31. ~' 


(n) Year :ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices 


135 
277 
64 
144 
79 
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(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 








Thous. Book 






1929 


Earns, 


Par Shares Value 1928 m=months 
No 1,282 $10 Nil® $1.04, 12 m 
No 9,116 31 0s ww wt 
’ No 825 10 0.20 Nil, 12 m 
10 = 5,520 14 2.81 2.68 
No 1,231 29 3.46 2.35, 6 m 
50 1,210 100 5.48 6.08 
25 ~=—«:1,756 30 6.82 7.82 
No 1,334 33 5.983 7.91, 12 m 
25 500 36 4.07 4.88 
25 ~=—-:1,362 20 0.75 0.29 
No 755 69 7.83 9.05 
No 1,158 24 5.50 6.86, 12 m 
No _ 1,858 51 2.45 4.09 
No 809 «108 4.52 5.10 
- 100 828 119 7.14 10.42 
No 3,424 i 4.77 2.60 
No 2,730 20 7.63” 6.59, 12 m 
25 2,400 46 7a 8.20 
No 600 12 i, ee 
No __1,190 28 7.10 7.01 
No — 3,881 11 3.27 3.71 
100 310 174 11.45 25.49 
No _ 5,430 19 1.93 27 
100 4,637 149 10.85 16.89 
100 . 338 204 12.51 15.50 
100 1,571 118 8.62 173 
100 1,402 209 21.25 29.06 
No _ 5,012 25 4.51 4.81 
100 2,480 177 Se #8 8  wawecs 
25 2,850 24 3.05 3.26 
No 15,020 5 1.453 1.68, 12 m 
50 2,360 65 3.00 1.16, 6 m 
No 2,214 35 4.22 3.67, 9 m 
50 11,233 94 ae 
100 450 153 16.17 14.84, 11 m 
No 2,388 44 2.48 5.19 
No 376 74 Nil 1.83 
No 5,021 25 3.29 3.93 
No 3,369 126 4.86 4.11, 9 m 
No 6,590 3 3.04 1.61, 9 m 
50 1,400 86 8.78 9.08 
No 1,333 2 0.574 2.60, 9 m 
10 ~=2,000 16 2.54 0.84, 6 m 
No 831 128 4.25 8.41, 9 m 
100 655 = 137 11.01 11.07 
No 4,284 36 6.28 6.62 
No 5,494 53 2.21 2.95, 6 ma 
100 1 197 RRR eo spt 
100 3,724 158 ee 
100 1,230 188 12.51 11.65 
No 12,533 4 nee 1.37 
No__ 1,421 48 6.57 6.23, 12 m 
No 12,594 45 sae 
25 24,520 42 meee Re 
25 17,364 31 rere 
10 ~=—‘:1,200 23 6.46 5.37 
No 1,894 53 7.16 5.53 
25 8,450 40 5.34 4.90 
No 2,540 9 5.72 6.40 
No 2,402 30 5.72 6.20 
20 3,267 12 ee” eas 
No 676 32 6.30 10.08 
25 3,792 41 2.93 3.56 
100 2,223 187 =i (sé wenn 
No 1,595 9 2.52 4.02 
No 2,500 79 8.24 6.78, 12 m 
20 600 53 1.46 2.74 
No 320 70 10.30 12.63 
No 397 24 1.54 Nil 
No 733 56 7.52° 3.48, 8 m 
No _ 1,538 80 Nil Nil 
100 7,116 205 12.48 21.19 
100 666 156 4.22 5.68 
No 2,400 Nil 1.40) 6.27, 12 m 
100 998 193 15.11 15.13 
No 3,172 17 2.04 1.94, 9 m 
50 2,290 75 8.78 10.15 
50 800 51 2.45 1.75, 6 m 
5 2,527 19 1.90 1.35, 9 m 
10 9,750 15 3.63 3.66 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 







j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Kelwimetor Corp.......... se 
Kennecott Copper ......... $5 
PEM TERED 8.50 0.ccciswsce, ss 
PROMI is ii ois. 5000. 05008 1.60 
Kroger Grocery............ lu 
DL Ree 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
SE BE ns cadasees 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... «. 
DRONE POE b6. 5.0 6:0:550:4:4%:000:0 6 
pS aS . eee 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Z 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
PASSOUT PACHIC... 06 06is:0:0:0 as 
Montgomery Ward......... 2 
| 6 
National Biscuit........... 7 
Nat, BGHAS TECS6... 6.6 cc0000 sc 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
errr eee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


N. ¥., Cine. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American ........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... S 
Pacific Gas & Electric... .. 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.90 
Pan American Pet. “B”.. <a 
Paramount-Famous- Lasky . 4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Maraquette............ 6 
Philips Petroleum ......... 2a 
Pressed Steel Car.......... af 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 
Radio Corporation ......... «« 
MN dos scarce aiereavorn osa:sis 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 
Ne ee 0.80 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 5: 
Southern Pacific. .......... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Brands........... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
Standard Oil of California... 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... ; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
TOVRCCO PLOUUCB. 0.6.6.5. 2s 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
Ufo PACIBS. o.o.0.c.s:0 onc. ee 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
CE, RIE cic kkic wien nina 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
11, EN ow 5 ia i ic50.0.00 0 a 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 
Ds oy TR dusetseaacews Se 
Woe Nr ns sidsbievs See eins 7 


Wabash RAalway cicciscacca 6 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
Western Union ............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5 
White Motors ...... Seer 2 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


1.20 
2.40 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(c) Year ended Feb-uary 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


FORBES for 




































Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % &F 
91- 6; 2628  19%- 5 18, ll 
156- 14; ’20-28* 104%- 49% 55 91 
96- 10; '26°28 7834- 3% 5. { 
92- 42: '26-’28*  5734- 28 32 49 fl 
145- 35; '2428* 1221%4- 38% 39 74 i 
127- 40; '2228  1023%4- 65 74 49 
128- 49; '2428  106%4- 80 110 46 l} 
77- 14; '23-28 — 8434- 32 78 39 {l 
178- 35; ’2428*  8834- 39% 64 48 i 
47- 24; 2428  31%4- 14% = ... 
242- 25; 20-28  11434- 55% 82 75 () 
382- 54; °22-’28* 255%4-110 151 62 fh 
62- 22; ’20-'28 39%- 22% 30 67 i 
58- 7; '22'28 6534- 27% - 3. 
76- 8: 22-28  10134- 46 fh 
400- 56; ’26-'28* 15674- 425% 44 68 i 
112- 52; ’26-28  1187%- 40 48 125 I 
195- 38; ’23-’'28  23634-140 217.32 
250- 18; '23-'28* 71 - 9% 12 |. I 
105- 37; ’26-28  14834- 59 77s 3.9 \ 
134- 30; ’'2428* 8614- 36 50 7.0 
203- 63; ’20-28* 210 -129% 173 29 \ 
47- 17; ’26-28 7134- 23 45 24 | 
165- 17; 2228  256%4-160 184 43 
241- 67: '23-'28  19256-110 142 42 | 
83- 14; '24-’28  1321%4- 80% 123 49 
202- 89; ’21-°28 200 -1 256 638 
97- 22; '24-28  18634- 66% 117 10.0 
118- 50; 2228  118%- 75% 94 53 
137- 31; ’23-28*  9834- 42 67 3.0 
163- 10; ’22"28*  321%4- 13 2347 
96- 38; 22-28 6914- 40% 56k... 
154- 40; '20’28*  7534- 35 73 «55 
77- 33; 22°28 110 - 72% 83 48 
154- 36; ’23-28 260 -140 163 37 
70- 16; 20-28 47 - 24% 38 5.6 
114- 18; ’20-’28*  2534- 6% ie 
84- 31; °26-'28  13734- 54 97 -° 35 
200- 74; ’21-'28*  9914- 73 83 48 
420- 26; '24’28* 11434- 26 53... 
124- 52; '22"28  14734-101% 126 32 
47- 20; 27-28 5734- 20% 41 40 
35- 12; '22"28 31%- 10% 14 58 
95- 40; '22-’28  14614- 6234 75 53 
122- 19; '2428  13334-101 112 71 
198- 51; ’27-'28 181 - 80 91 68 
46- 15; 2228 45 - 21 27. = 74 
144- 32; 20-28 125 - 21 aoe 
131- 78; ’2228- 15734-105 125 49 
165- 17; ’22-'28 1623-109 127 6.0 
89- 33; °26-'28 4434- 20 24 48 
85- 31; 2428  24334- 73% 117 28 
80- 51; 26-28 81%- 51% 64 40 
60- 31; 2228 83 - 48 67 3.0 
47- 30; '24-28 48%%- 3134 34 «48 
126- 21; ’2028 77 - 30 41 166 
88- 30; °2428 98 - 38% 43 15.8 
75- 45; °2628 71%- 50 56 «54 
83- 39; 26-28 85%4- 4214 61 6.6 
154- 29; ’22-'28* 1393%- 5814 84 37 
118- 46; ’°22"28*  22%- 1 ae 
94- 76; ’23-'28* 18134- 82 136 37 
59- 35; °2428 57 - 42% 46 «44 
225-126; ’24-'28  2975%-200 230 46 
Listed 1929 162 - 31 _ 
150- 98; 26-28  15814- 99 95 42 
300- 16; °22-'28*  557%- 12 336.1 
138- 37; '22-'28  24354- 95 103. 59 
51- 14; '2728 3514- 5 een 
94- 48: °25-'28 11934- 50% 68 78 
97- 22; 2228 65 - 15 a. 
176- 70; 20-28  26134-150 184 38 
96- 6; 2228  8134- 40 
138- 7; °2428*  6414- 30 75 «5.3 
201- 89; ’22-'28  27214-155 208 3.9 
57- 40; 27-28 6734- 36% 49 40 
144- 49; 2228 2025-1 187 27 
105- 30; ’°22"28 53%4- 27%4 35 59 
35- 5: 2228 35 - 5% 9 133 
226- 72; '2428*  103%- 52% 65 4.0 
(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common st (u) Plus 5% in 
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Steadily 
Expanding 


Furry PER CENT addi- 
tional space acquired for the 
Alemite Corporation in 1928— 


—A new addition, increasing the 
capacity of the parent plant by 
over twelve per cent, completed 
within the past year— 


—In the past six months the 
further acquisition of a newly 
equipped plant two and a half 
blocks long and devoted to 
heavy-item production— 


Such are a few of the recent 
manifestations of Stewart-War- 
ner progress in its program of 
expansion. 

RK KKK 

Ask your broker for a list of products 
manufactured, also for a copy of the 
last financial statement. Or apply 
direct to the Corporation. 


——————— 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 
Stewart-W arner Alemite Corp’nofCanada, Ltd. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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Natural Gas 





———Siecket 


Natural gas is playing a big and im- 
portant part in this country’s industrial 
activity. Its economy, elimination of 
capital invested, labor saving and ease of 
control are decided advantages it offers. 

Our Special Report on Natural Gas, is- 
sued last November, was bullish on these 
stocks. Compare what these natural gas 
stocks have since—with retail trade stocks, 
for instance, a broad group into 
many investors bought, not knowing the 
merits of natural gas stocks. 


Nov. 27 Mar.6 Results 
Nat. Gas (10) . 57.2. 71.8.25.5% Profit 
Ret. Trade (25) 128.6 119.3 7.2% Loss 


These are increased returns, extra prof- 
its, totalling 32.7%. 


What Further Profits Now? 
New pipe lines to deliver natural gas 


to large industrial ages a as | up 
extensive markets—are under way. Earn- 
ings will increase from this and other de- 
velopments. More discrimination is es- 
sential at this stage in view of the advance 
already made, yet attractive possibilities 
still exist for investors who shrewdly, 
now, buy into the right stocks. 


Which Companies Will Benefit Most? 


Elee. Pwr. & Lt.? United Gas? 

Louisville Gas & El.? Cons. Gas, N.Y.? 
Columbian Carbon? United Carbon? 
Col. Gas & Elec.? Cities Service? 


Our latest Special Report on Natural 
Gas Stocks analyzes this expanding indus- 
try as well as all the above stocks. A few 
copies available for distribution, free—as 
long as the supply lasts. Simply ask for 


“Natural Gas Stocks Report” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


C. HUFFMAN, vice-president, has 

e been elected president of the Con- 

tinental Can Company, succeeding Carle 

C. Conway, who as chairman, will con- 

tinue to actively participate in direct- 

ing the affairs and policies of the com- 
pany. 

R. L. Nafziger, who started his busi- 
ness career when 17, with a bakery in 
the basement of a 
Kansas City church, 
will head the newly 
formed $50,000,000 
Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation, formed 
by the merger of 
the Schulze Baking 
Company with seven 
baking companies on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Charles S. Mott, 
vice-president of 
General Motors, has been elected a 
director of the Celotex Company. 


Edward O. McDonald succeeds James 
C. Wilson as president of the National 
Aviation Corporation. 


Irenee du Pont has resigned as chair- 
man of the finance committee of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, and 
has been succeeded by Walter S. Car- 
penter, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
finances. 


Dr. Nahum I. Stone, economist and 
statistician, has accepted the post of 
impartial chairman of the dress industry, 
offered to him by the three employers’ 
associations and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 





R. L. Nafziger 


Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, head of the 
department of physics at Princeton, has 
been appointed pres- 
ident of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He 
succeeds Dr. Samuel 
W. Stratton, who is 
to become chairman 
of the. executive 
committee, in which 
position he will share 
the responsibilities of 
administration, but 
will be relieved of 
much of the detail. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been elected a trustee of the 
Bank for Savings in New York. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne has been 
elected a director of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

Bertram Cutler has been elected a 
director of the Tri-Continental Cor- 
poration. 





Dr. K. T. Compton 


Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





What’s Ahead 


for Business? 
...Should you buy, 


or sell, stocks now? 


Business will sooner or later 
enter a new and major con- 
structive trend, but the point 
is to know exactly when this 
will take place. ; 


The investor, to be fully suc- 
cessful must know when such 
a trend is developing ... must 
know beforehand, if he is to 
anticipate advances in secur- 
ity prices, and make his in- 
vestments at the right time. 


In che current Bulletin, Brookmire 
makes a definite statement on the 

osition of business and the mar- 

et. This Bulletin answers the 
question, “Are stocks now begin- 
ning to discount an imminent busi- 
ness revival or is this a good time 
to withhold action?” 


9 Specific Stocks 


Investors will find special interest 
in this Bulletin, since in addition 
to this analysis of fundamental 
conditions it advises specifically 
regarding 9 separate companies 
and two important industries. 


For a complimentary copy fill our 
and mail today the coupon below. 





BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. — 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin 8-338 





Name 
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6% Interest Guaranteed 
Plus Extra Participation 


American Cash Credit Corporation Guaran- 
teed 6% Gold Debenture Profit Sharing 
Coupon Bonds. Principal and _ interest 
guaranteed by the National Cash Credit 
Ass’n, with resources of over $17,000,000.00. 
Unusually attractive for investors. 


Circular F.M. on request. 


National Cash Credit Corp. 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Unexpected Visitors 
Crashing in from the Skies 


Lo soca aay to think about! ... While safety is constantly 
increasing, the fact remains that wherever machines are flying, 
there is danger of a plane crashing into your home or business 
property. A new CENTRAL Aircraft Policy protects property- 
owners against loss from crash or resulting fire damage. 


’ se 


Res 





CENTRAL has a reputation for conscientious service, fair ad- 
justments and prompt payment of losses. Its stability is unques- 
tioned; its policies absolutely safe. It is a conservatively-managed | 
mutual company, returning a dividend which for the last nine 

years has represented an actual saving of 30% to policy-holders. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information and name of nearest representative on request. 


FL CENTRAL “™” 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
VAN WERT. OHIO 








FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 
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In The Water-Well Jar \ ‘ P? F The Water-Well 


Jar keeps both 

brush and paste 

soft, sweet and 
clean. 
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U. S. Astronomers pig. 
cover Ninth Planet in Oy 
Solar System. Ford, Rup. 
ber and Goldenrod. The 
English Channel Tubes 
ERHAPS the most important devel. 
Proven in the world of science during 
the past month has been made in 
the field of astronomy. Around the middle 
of March announcement was made by the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
that the ninth planet in our solar system 
had been discovered. The presence of this rt 
ninth planet has long been suspected and 
was mathematically predicted years ago by F 
the late Dr. Percival Lowell who founded ) 
the Flagstaff Observatory partly for that 
very purpose. 








0 

The new planet has not yet been named , 
and is still known as “Planet X” which : 
was the title given it by Professor Lowell. ) 


' Calculations arc still difficult and very in- 


definite, but it is beiieved to be about forty- 
five times as far from the earth as the 
earth is from the sun. The discovery of 
the new planet is generally considered to 
be the most important development in the 
astronomical field since 1846 when Nep- 
tune was first discovered as the eighth 
planet in our solar system. 


HE Ford-Edison combination is still 
going strong and it now appears that 
the Ford organization will undertake to 
develop most thoroughly Mr. Edison’s re- 
cent discovery of a method for producing 
rubber synthetically from goldenrod. Re- 
cent reports indicate that Ford has avail- 
able about 25,000 acres of Georgia 
farmland for use in experimenting on the 
new process. The territory is about 15 
miles west of Savannah and is in the heart 
of the goldenrod country where Mr. 
Kdison’s experiments are now in progress. 
Following the sensational performance 
of Packard’s Diesel motors during the 
Summer of 1929, nothing was heard of the 
invention for some time until during the 
past month. It appears that the company’s 
experts have been experimenting with ad- 
ditional refinements and improvements and 
the new motor is now undergoing its final 
tests. 

No great publicity has been given to 
such tests but it is understood that the 
Government is interested and is testing a 
motor over 100 pounds lighter than the 
original turnout last year. 


bere proposition for constructing tubes 
in the English Channel has been quiet 
for some time, but new developments have 
recently been announced. About a year 
ago the British Government appointed a 
committee of engineering experts, bankers 
and business men to make a close study 
of the entire situation looking toward the 
possibility of such a tube. This committee 
has recently rendered its report and has 
voted by a majority of four to one in 
favor of the tunnel. 

There is still some isolated objection 
from those who fear invasion by one coun- 
try into the other. It is estimated that 
the tunnel may be completed in 1938 at a 
cost of around $150,000,000. Total traffic 
at such time would be over 3,330,000 per- 
sons per year. 
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Oil Overproduction i“ ai | 
rds Industr 
7c Reta y SUITABLE 
-d, Ru. Sunday Shut-Downs Bring Some | 
- The % Pic 
Tubes Relief —Way Out Not Clear INVESTMENTS for 
‘dure BY PAUL WAGNER | 
ab * * 
ade j : 
ee Individual Needs 
by a Conservation Board for the Sun- 
belli day shutdown of oil refineries in 
system the interest of gasoline conservation, Vf 
of this early in March, brought prompt response i 
cd and from virtually all units of the ——— The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
zo by Standard group, but was not generally h eon “od offer; 2 
unded found acceptable by the entire industry. the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
r that Although —— . age oni of best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
operations to the equivalent of the con- ae ‘i ere 3 ‘ 
wal servation board’s suggestion, the re- The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
which sponse of the various age’ acced- ing and distributing organization, its background of long 
well. ing to the federal request did not at- . : ‘ ‘ 
ys sept 2 one-day phyeinal shutican. in- experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 
orty: stead, runs to stills were curtailed one- , , , - ' : 
| .: seventh by volume or plant units were In America, National City offices in important financial ! 
y of shut down for weekly or monthly peri- centers, interconnected with the head office and with : 
. - 4 he — the equivalent of re- each other by private wire, are at your convenient call. 
e Ss ° : 
Nep- Most of the major refineries operate on ; 
chth budgeted schedule of gasoline requirements Albany, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. 
for specified periods, such as the calen- Atlanta, Ga. : Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. 1. 
dar or fiscal year, so that by one form Atlantic City, N. J. Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. j 
still or another of adjustment it is possible Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
that for them to set up the equivalent of the Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. St. Paul, Minn. 
to six-day operating week by charging Boston, Mass. Miami, Fla. _ San Diego, Cal. 
re- curtailment against schedules. Buffalo, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 
ing Standard companies, which had been Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Scranton, Pa. 
Re- among the industrial units publicly com- Cincinnati, Ohio Newark, N. J. Seattle, Wash. 
1i]- mitted to conservation measures for Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. 
xia more than a year, were quick to avail Dallas, Texas Oakland, Cal. Tacoma, Wash. 
he themselves of the opportunity contained Davenport, Iowa Omaha, Neb. Toledo, Ohio 
15 in the suggestion from Washington. Denver, Colo. Pasadena, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
aa Some others fell in line and still others CE Philadelphia, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ry. announced that they were already oper- a — Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Canada 
5S. ating below plant capacities to an extent ouston, Texas Portland, Me. Toronto, Canada 
ne which they considered represented their 
e cooperation. 
ie “The suggestion of the board relates Th ; N a © 
e only to gasoline,” said President W. S. e ational City Company 
s Farish of Humble Oil -& Refining Co. 
- “It is obvious, however, that if refinery ‘ . i ee ; 
d operations are decreased the volume of National City Bank Building, New York 
1 raw material must of necessity be de- INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
creased in like proportion; as, other- 
; wise, the waste which the conservation 
board is seeking to avoid would be 
merely transferred from storage stocks 
of gasoline to storage stocks of crude.” 
ATEST available reports of the 
United States Bureau of Mines 








show total stocks of petroleum and its \ 
products had increased to 687,049,000 
barrels, a new all-time record. Refined 
products stocks increased nearly 5,000,- 
000 barrels in January to 158,040,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 133,667,000 barreis 
twelve months previously. 

Potential production of crude con- 
tinues to grow because of various fields 
in Oklahoma, Texas and California, 
where development is necessitated by 
leasehold requirements in the face of 
prorating or other curtailment measures. 
Actual production continues at present 
on about the same basis as in recent 
months, but the need for reducing it 
where possible or practicable remains in 
the industrial picture... ae ‘ 











National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MA-10 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
incor ing — Manag of Public Utilities 
New York 


For Display Maps, 
Charts, Blueprints, 
Photos, Advertis- 
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Like vertical loose-leaf book. 
Both sides of wings used for 
displaying a vast amount of 
material in compact space. 
Built of steel. Various styles 
and sizes. Write for catalog. 
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New Issue March 21, 1930 


$15,000,000 


Union Oil Company of California 
5% Debentures 


(With Capital Stock Subscription Warrants) 
To be dated April 1, 1930 To mature April 1, 1945 


Authorized end presently to be outstanding, $15,000,000. Interest payable June 1 and December 1 (first coupon payable December 1, 1930), without deduction for Federal income tax not exceeding 2% per 
snnum. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York, or at the office of the trustee in Los Angeles. Coupon deb in inati 
of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. Redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, on any interest date on thirty days’ notice, at the following prices and accrued interest: to and including June 1, 1933, 
102 '4 %; thereafter to and including _ 1, 1936, 102%; thereafter to and including June 1, 1939, 10144 %; th to and including June 1, 1942, 101%; th fter to and including June 1, 1944, 10044%; 
end thereafter prior to maturity, 100%. 











Each debenture is to carry a subscription warrant, detachable on or after October 1, 1930, entitling the holder thereof to subscribe, on or before April 1, 1938, 
for ten shares of capital stock of the company, at the following rates per share: to and including April 1, 1932, $60 a share; thereafter to and including April 1, 
1934, $65 a share; thereafter to and including April 1, 1936, $70 a share; and thereafter to and including April 1, 1938, $75 a share. 


The indenture is to provide for a sinking fund, payable June 1, 1934 and annually thereafter to maturity, of 
$375,000 on June 1, 1934 and June 1, 1935, and $750,000 per annum thereafter, to be applied to the nae 
of debentures at or below the then prevailing redemption price, and, to the extent not so obtainable, to the 
redemption of debentures by lot, on the next succeeding interest date, at that price; but the company shall 
have the right to deliver debentures taken at principal amount, in lieu of cash payments to the sinking fund. 





Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Trustee 





The following information is contained ina letter,daled Alarch 20,1930, from Mr. L.P. St. Clair, Executive Vice-President of UnionOil Company of California: 

BUSINESS AND PROPERTIES 
Union Oil Company of California, incorporated under the laws of California in 1890, is engaged, directly and through subsidiaries, in the produc- 
tion, refining and distribution of petroleum and its products. The company and its subsidiaries own in fee (or mineral rights in fee) 194,600 acres and 
hold under lease 60,849 acres—all in the United States. Additional acreage includes approximately 400,000 acres owned in fee in Colombia, South 
America, and a half interest in concessions to approximately 880,000 acres in Venezuela. 
The company’s production of crude oil and natural gasoline, subject to royalties, amounted in 1929 to approximately 22,600,000 barrels, and 
total receipts (including crude oil and oil products purchased) to approximately 50,700,000 barrels. Present production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline, from 605 wells in California, is at the daily rate of approximately 55,000 barrels, and in addition the company is purchasing about 53,000 
barrels per day. The company also has 273 wells shut'in capable of a daily production of about 55,000 barrels. 

CAPITALIZATION 
Funded indebtedness of the company, additional to these $15,000,000 debentures, was outstanding as at December 31, 1929 in the total amount of 
$21,544,500, comprised of $1,103,000 First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due 1931; $8,934,500 6% Gold Bonds, Series A (secured), due 1942; $8,300,000 
5% Bonds, Series C, due 1935; $2,000,000 Union Atlantic Company 4)2% Gold Bonds, due 1937 (representing one-half of a total issue of $4,000,000 
guaranteed jointly and severally by the company and The Atlantic Refining Company), and $1,207,000 Purchase Obligations. 
Capital stock (par value $25 a share) was, as at December 31, 1929, authorized in the amount of 5,000,000 shares, of which 4,215,953 shares were out- 
standing. Of the authorized but unissued shares of capital stock, 150,000 shares are to be reserved for issuance upon the exercise of stock subscription 
warrants accompanying these debentures. 
Proceeds from the sale of these debentures are to be used in the expansion of the company’s business, and for other corporate purposes. 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

Operations have resulted in a net profit in each year since 1896. Results of operations of the company and its subsidiary and controlled companies 
(including 50% interest in Union Atlantic Company, since formation of that company in 1927), during the six-year period ended December 31, 1929, 
were as follows: 
Net earnings: after all charges seers 








Sales ‘interest and Federal income taxes 
$65,950,218 $12,823,774 
74,378,772 12,456,110 
.» 79,943,751 14,856,576 
- 80,273,327 12,200,870 
. 85,367,771 12,724,918* 
88,864,519 16,743,397 


“Includes profit erising from the sale of certain oil properties, which profit however 
was almost completely offeet by reducing the inventory value of fuel oil stocks. 

The maximum annual interest requirement on all funded indebtedness of the company outstanding as at December 31, 1929 as shown above, plus 
annual interest on these debentures, is $1,908,640. 
Net earnings for the year 1929, after deduction of all expenses including interest and Federal income taxes as actually paid and/or charged, 
amounted to $15,019,635, equivalent to $3.56 a share on the 4,215,953 shares of capital stock outstanding at the end of such year. 

ASSETS 
The consolidated balance sheet of the company and its subsidiaries, as at December 31, 1929, without adjustment for this financing, shows total 
assets (including $40,878,559 of recorded appreciation in vaJue of certain proven oil properties), after deducting reserves and all liabilities except 
funded debt, of approximately $200,000,000. Current assets are shown as $68,798,084 as against current liabilities of $9,947,053. 

EQUITY 
The indicated aggregate market value of the company’s outstanding capital stock, based on current quotations (approximately $45 per share) 
on the New York Stock Exchange, is in excess of $180,000,000. 





The company has agreed to make application in due course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 





We offer these debentures, with capital stock subscription warrants, for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject 
lo necessary action by stockholders and to approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It is expected that — will be_ made on or 
about April I, 1930, in the form of temporary fp sad see of the company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 991 and interest. Yield 5.05% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation Chase Securities Corporation 
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Hand-to-mouth Buying Makes 


Steel 


Stocks Attractive 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 








Steel Companies in Merger Negotiations 


Approx. 


Price Div. Yield shares 


Common 1929 
Earnings High Low 


13.90 (c 150 108 


1930 Range 


81 72% 


portant outlets as 
the automobile and 
building trades. As 
a result, observers 
have taken a more 


95 80 
80 51% 


ee 100 $6.00 6.0% 3,202,000 $15.50(a 105% 92 
LS a rn A 74 400 5.4 1,985,144 8.41 (b 
: — Youngstown .......... 138 500 3.6 1,200,000 
EMORIES RE eoncika conan 95 4.00 42 1,200,000 9.76 
ae aor GEE ME nse connesas 72 4.00 5.5 197,500 5.09 (c 
industria 
and railroad con- 2 On average amount of stock outstanding for year. 
flicts bee — »} i — — * Republic Iron & Steel. 
in a r 


when the Eaton- 


cheerful view of 
the outlook for 





Otis interests lined 
up to oppose the 
offer of Bethlehem 
Steel for a fusion with Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube. Plans of the Eaton-dominated 
Republic Steel Corporation call for in- 
clusion of Youngstown in the recently com- 
pleted merger of several smaller units with 
Republic. 

The battle is scheduled to reach a climax 
April 8, when Youngstown stockholders 
are to meet to act on the offer of one and 
one-third shares of Bethlehem for each 
share of Youngstown. An affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the 1,200,000 outstanding 
common shares is required for approval of 
the proposal, and the Eaton-Otis group 1s 
reported to have under its control about 
500,000 shares 

Bethlehem’s bid for Youngstown came 
as a surprise to many in the financial dis- 
trict and was believed to have been in- 
spired by the rapid rise of Cyrus S. Eaton 
in the industry, where his combination 
under the newly -formed Republic Steel 
Corporation had recently attracted atten- 
tion only to be followed by his signal 
victory in a brief struggle for control of 
the Gulf States Steel Company, the second 
largest steel producer in the South. 

The successful coup in Gulf States came 
a short time after the American Rolling 
Mill Company had been reported ready to 
cutbid the Eaton interests for the Birm- 
ingham properties. 


Fight for Youngstown 
Control Keeps Eyes on 
the Industry—Business 
Holds Up Better Than 
Many Had Anticipated 


erating costs by means of more economical 
production policies. Among the leading 
companies in the steel industry, aside from 
the United States Steel Corporation, are 
Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill and Gulf States. 

While merger negotiations have at- 
tracted considerable attention, the industry 
has shown an unexpectedly strong recovery 
from the business recession that disturbed 
many lines late last year. Most steel com- 
panies experienced a banner year in 1929 
and even in the fourth quarter conditions 
were reasonably good. Fears expressed 
over possibilities for the first quarter of 
this year appear to have been unfounded, 
for operations have been fairly well main- 
tained considering conditions in such im- 


steel producers for 
the second three 


months of the year. 
and also for the latter half. 


BETHLEHEM not only is the second 

largest steel enterprise in the world, 
but it is the only concern that pretends to 
rival the United States Steel Corporation. 
Its operations are well diversified, covering 
shipbuilding as well as the manufacture of 
passenger and freight cars and a great 
variety of miscellaneous finished lines, in- 
cluding machinery and tools. 

The company has virtually completed 
an extensive modernization program and 
has taken steps to strengthen its financial 
structure by replacement of funded debt 
with common stock. In-line with this 
movement, 800,000 shares of stock were 
offered to shareholders last Autumn, and 
the company plans to continue this year the 
reduction of its outstanding obligations. 

‘Between December 31, 1928, and Febru- 
ary 1 this year a little less than $84,000,000 
in funded debt was retired out of $190,- 
000,000 outstanding at the end of 1928. 
Funded debt will represent less than 20 
per cent. of the total investment in the 
business, aggregating about $700,000,000. 

Capitalization consists of $100,000,000 7 
per cent. preferred stock and 3,202,000 
shares of common. 

Earnings for 1929 totaled $42,242,000. 

equal after pre- 
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Mill might follow ee ee year. Dividends 
at some future of $15,600,000 were 
date. 125 paid on the com- 
The contest for mon, leaving a sur- 
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Timely Investments 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
. . . providing a liberal yield 


. . . Selling below true investment value 
. . . offering appreciation possibilities 


. “vid 
*New Haven Clock Co. 64% 6.84% 
* Edison Bros. Stores 7% 7.44% 
*Mock, Judson, Voehringer 7% 7.44% 
*T, Miller & Sons 64% 7.47%, 
{The Schiff Co. 7% 7.50% 
tKobacker Stores 7% 752% 
*Convertible into Common Stock ¢Corrying Comenon Stock Warvants 


Further information upon request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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SUBSIDIARY OF EMPIRE CORPORATION 








_ The areas served by this Corporation fall into the following four major 


‘western—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi. 


Geographiéal Diversification 


adds strength and stability to 


Empire Public Service Corporation 


groups: Eastern—Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina; 
Western—Colorado, Kansas; Middle Western—Ohio, Illinois; South- 


Public utilities are growing. The greatest possibilities of expansion and 
development exist in the small and medium sized communities. The 
usage of electricity in the large number of such communities served by 
the Empire system showed an increase in 1929 over 1928 of approxi- 
mately 14%. 
es Total Assets over $46,500,000 
Gross Earnings over $8,000,000 


An illustrated booklet describes the scope and activities of the Corporation. 
It will be sent upon request. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 165 Broadway, New York 























Executives: 


Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 
ment Opportunities 

















FORBES for 


eS for formation of 
the Republic Steel Corporation were 
recently completed when stockholders of 
the several companies involved approved 
proposals. The companies included, besides 
the old Republic, Central Alloy, Steel, 
Donner Steel and Bourne-Fuller Com- 
pany. Youngstown and Inland were men- 
tioned as possible additions later, besides 
Gulf States, which seem destined to be 
the next affiliation. With all these ad- 
ditions, however, Republic would still rank 
third, a short distance behind Bethlehem, 
both in assets and in ingot production. 

The company nevertheless has been 
steadily expanding for years and has begun 
to make its influence more forcibly felt. 
It has become an important factor in 
diversified steel production, acquisition of 
Trumbull Steel in 1928 having added a 
variety of products and outlets for finished 
steel. 

The new concern starts with $55,000,000 
6 per cent., cumulative preferred and 1,985,- 
144 shares of common stock. Its assumed 
funded debt will amount to about $60,000,- 
000, and there will be an issue of $5,000,- 
000 preferred stock of the Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Company. 

Net income of Republic Iron & Steel for 
the first nine months of last year amounted 
to $8,667,000, equal to $8.41 a share on the 
common. A comparison with previous 
years is made impossible by addition of 
new companies last year. 

Dividends were resumed in 1926 on the 
common stock of Republic Iron & Steel 
at the rate of $4 a share annually, and this 
rate has since been maintained. The com- 
mon stock of Republic Iron & Steel is 
being exchanged for new Republic Steel 
on a share-for-share basis. 


TI. HE prize for which the present battle 

is being waged, the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, ranked third among 
this country’s steel producers until the 
new Republic group completed its fusion. 
Youngstown all but completed a consolida- 
tion with Inland a year or more ago, but 
the deal fell through at the last moment. 
Now it seems Youngstown is destined to 
be amalgamated with a larger unit. 

The company’s products are principally 
pipes and sheets, for which it has a large 
market in the Middle West. In addition, 
the company controls coal and iron ore 
properties and zinc mines. 

A funded debt of about $73,500,000 is 
followed by $15,000,000 series A 5% per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock and 1,200,- 
000 shares of common. 

Net income for the first nine months 
of last year amounted to $17,294,000, equal 
to $13.90 a share on the common stock, 
compared with $6,872,000, or $5.21 a share, 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
shares at the rate of $5 a share annually. 
A stock dividend of 20 per cent. was dis- 
tributed in September, when stockholders 
authorized an increase in the common to 
2,00,000 shares from 1,000,000. 


O NE of the smaller steel companies fre- 
quently mentioned in merger reports 
is the Inland, second largest producer in 
the Chicago district and regarded as one 
of the strongest of the independents. At- 
tempts in 1928 to link this concern with 
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Youngstown failed and, although reports 
have been heard of a resumption of negoti- 
ations, nothing thus far has developed to 
bring the company into any of the recent 
combines. The company’s products are 
considered well diversified and its sources 
of raw materials are regarded as adequate. 

Funded debt amounts to a little less then 
$30,000,000. Capital stock consists of 1,- 
200,000 shares. 

Along with other companies, Inland en- 
joyed a rise in earnings last year, net 
income amounting to $11,712,000, equal to 
$9.76 a share, compared with $9,334,000, 
or $7.63 a share in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$4 a share annually, the rate having been 
increased recently from $3.50 a share. 

The company is carrying out an expan- 
sion program, about half of which was 
completed last year. About $15,000,000 
will probably be spent in this work this 
year. 


HE second largest steel manufacturer in 
I the South, Gulf States Steel Company 
seems destined to become the next concern 
likely to join the newly formed Republic 
Steel Corporation, for the Eaton-Otis in- 
terests recently asserted their influence in 
a conflict for control. 

This company produces wire rods, 
barbed wire, nails, bars, shapes, etc., and 
is licensed to make sheets under the 
American Rolling Mills patents. 

Its plant improvement program, begun 
three years ago, has been virtually com- 
pleted and an improvement in earnings has 
taken place recently. An affiliation with 
Republic is expected to effect greater 
benefits. 

Funded debt consists of about $3,800,000 
514 per cent. debentures while capital stock 
consists of $2,000,000 7 per cent. preferred 
and 197,500 shares of common. stock. 
Stockholders received the right last year 
to subscribe to additional shares at $60 
a share. 


Net income rose in the first nine months 
of last year to $1,087,000, or $5.09 a share, 
from $682,000, or $4.61 a share in the cor- 
responding period of 1928. Earnings in 
the September quarter amounted to $327,- 
000, or $1.51 a share, against $140,000, or 
84 cents a share, in the same period of the 
preceding year. 


Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$4 a share on the common stock, this rate 
having been maintained since resumption 
of payments in 1927. 


D C. GREEN, formerly vice-president 
eand general manager of the Utah 
Power & Light Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company. 

Charles B. Stuart, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, and Moritz Rosenthal, of 
Ladenburgh-Thalmann & Company, have 
been elected directors of both the Pru- 
dence Company, Inc., and New York 
Investors, Inc. 


Henry J. Schuler has been elected 
vice-president and cashier of the Bank 
of America. 

Louis H. Seagrave, president of United 
Founders, was elected a director of the 
Insuranshares Corporation. 














H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


corporated 


Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 


tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadelphia 
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FORBES for 


| Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statements— December 31, 1929 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 





WI gi oibkd cxansihioce sie iose'scde $15,485,637.56 
Marketable Securities and 
ie EGRMB. 0 0 o.ccccce 52,826,259.81 
RECEIVABLES 
Trade Notes......... $ 2,363,099.01 
Trade Accounts...... 17,841,007.99 
Other Notes......... 347,560.93 
Other Accounts...... 1,219,518.89 21,771,186.82 
INVENTORIES 
Raw Materials at Cost 
or Market, hich- 
ever is Lower...... $12,845,710.97 
Work in Process at 
Present Manufac- 
turing Cost........ 6,050,426.78 
Finished Goods at 
Present Manufac- 
turing Cost........ 19,603,212.26 38,499,350.01 
Werend Commer BOGGS. inci ice cece cccccaaes $128,582,434.20 


FIXED ASSETS 
Land, Buildings, Machin- 
ery and Equipment... 
Real Estate Leaseholds. . 


Patents, Trademarks, 
Goodwill, etc. ........ 


$210,565,428.3 1 
28,820.67 


1.00 


Ps NE IN S50. 600o.sede's ns ous cmaeesan 210,594,249.98 


INVESTMENTS 


Investment in Affiliated 
Companies, the Assets 
and Liabilities of which 
are not included in this 
statement........... 
Real Estate Mortgages...$ 301,490.80 
Notes Receivable Matur- 
ing After 1930........ 5,503,429.46 5,804,920.26 
Other Securities......... 4,223,889.96 


NN ooo occ ccabeewenteta ne case 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepaid Insurance, 
ROE 6 oo 5.cj00 00:0 $ 1,606,669.72 


Bond Discount......... ‘ 295,590.31 
ToraL DerermmED CHARGES.............0eceeees 1,902,260.03 
PRR EE sc cst weaiaeaneeeasracans $353,627,096.52 


2,519,342.09 


12,548,152.31 





INCOME 
(Fiscal Year Ended December 31, 1929) 


EARNINGS (Arter Provision ror Income Taxes). ..$ 44,126,066.09 
Less— 


Depreciation and Depletion............ $7,126,761.73 


NIE. Ko 6:05.00 oc cticcensesigionie 334,477.55 7,461,239.28 


$ 36,664,826.81 





Deduct— 


Interest on Bonds, Mortgages and Deben- 








tures of Subsidiary ee $ 674,802.28 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiary Companies. .............. 563,000.00 1,237,802.28 
ee ee OOO OE TE Te $ 35,427,024.53 











Nore: Includes twelve months’ earnings (viz., to September 30, 1929) of certain subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Wates Pavatle.. ..2. 662i cs. $ 63,196.25 
Accounts Payable.......... 4,943,459.94 


Bond Interest (Unpresented 
oupons and Interest pay- 
able January 1, 1930)....$ 103,156.25 


Bond and Mortgage Interest 
 _, A Reena 101,090.64 


$5,006,656.19 


204,246.89 


5,838,027.65 


Accrued Taxes (Including In- 
come Taxes) 


4,085,960.31 


Accrued Dividends on Out- 
standing Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiary Companies... . 


Other Accrued Liabilities. . . . 


74,666.66 
338,161.35 


Toran Communr LIaBIMITIgS. .... 2... cc ccccccces 


First Mortgage Bonds— 
Due February 1, 1937, 6% $1,165,000.00 
Due July 1, 1941,5%.... 3,395,000.00 


Due July 1, 1950,6%.... 318,000.00 
Due October 1, 1955, 5%. 3,736,500.00 $8,614,500.00 
Mortgages on Real Property— 
Due January 1, 1930, 5%.$3,000,000.00 
Due December 
5. eee 103,200.00 3,103,200.00 
Debentures— 
Due April 1, 1958, 5%... 1,041,000.00 
a NE TI 6 556 55 fab Sidon Danse edcieeus 
yt. ye eG y | 


RESERVES FOR DEPRECIATION, ETC... .....0 cc ceeeececccees 
PREFERRED Capita STOCK OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES....... 


Caprrat Stock oF Union Carsiwe anp Carson Cor- 
PORATION—8,981,581 Soares, No Par VaLuE............. 


Surpius (Capital and Earned)... ..............cseceeeceee 


SURPLUS 


Surptus aT January 1], 1929................. re 
Deduct— 


Adjustment of Fixed Asset Values 


and Other Deductions....... Ji cedens hea sceneeaen 


Add— 


Deduct Dividends Declared on Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation Stock: 
No. 46—$1.50 per old share, paid 


$ 15,547,719.05 


‘FUNDED DEBT OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


12,758,700.00 


$ 28,306,419.05 


174,180,087.43 
96,781,280.99 


$353,627,096.52 





$ 86,606,035.92 


4.515,121.71 
$ 82,090,914.21 


35,427,024.53 
$117,517,938.74 





co ree $4,128,108.00 
No. 47—$0.65 per new share, paid 
CS eae 5,366,540.40 
No. 48—$0.65 per new share, paid 
Se rr 5,403,981.70 
No. 49—$0.65 per new share, payable 
I BME ss 656.6 06i5 15.980 0:5:400% as 5.838,027.65 20,736,657.75 
Surpius at Decemper 31, 1929................. $ 96,781,280.99 





March 10th, 1930. 


We have examined the books and records of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries and 
of other auditors with respect to subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, we certify that, in our opinion, the accompany- 
ing consolidated statements set forth truly the financial condition of the Corporation and its subsidiaries and the results of operations 
as of the dates stated, and are in accordance with the books. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


(me EEE LL 


3 accepting the statements 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Can Co.—Will build new 
$1,000,000 plant in Seattle. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Passen- 
ger car shipments for first two months 
of 1930 were 84 per cent. greater than 
same period 1929. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Long lines department is planning an 
expenditure of $106,000,000 in 1930. 

Auburn Automobile Co—Auburn and 
Cord sales for February are reported to 
show an increase of 14.5 per cent. over 
January. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Reached 
agreement for acquisition of all proper- 
ties and business of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. on basis of 1 1/3 shares of 
Bethlehem Steel common for each share 
of Youngstown common. Preferred 
stock of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, ag- 
gregating $15,000,000 would be retired. 
There are 1,800,000 shares of Bethlehem 
common in the treasury, and plan would 
call for the issuance of 1,600,000 of these 
shares. 

Chase National Bank—Arrangements 
for the merger with Equitable Trust 
Company and the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany into the largest bank in the world 
have been completed. Consolidation 
will result in a bank having total re- 
sources in excess of $2,800,000,000, de- 
posits of almost $2;100,000,000 and capital 
funds, exclusive of those of affiliated se- 
curities companies, of almost $360,000,000. 

Cities Service Co.—Acquired control 
of Federal Light & Traction Co. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp—Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., subsidiary, passed divi- 
dend. 

Fox Film Corp.—Group of minority 
stockholders started suit in Supreme 
Court, New York, to substitute Halsey- 
Stuart reorganization plan for that of 
Bancamerica-Blair-Lehman group, as- 
serting that it would mean a saving of 
$30,000,000 to stockholders. 


General Electric Co—Acquired two- 
thirds interest in Walker Dishwasher 
Corp., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co—F. J. Fay, 
vice-president and general manager, 
said: “Sales of our new razors and 
blades have exceeded all our expecta- 
tions. We are producing 80,000 razors 
and 2,100,000 finished blades a day in 
Boston plant. Montreal plant is produc- 
ing 10,000 razors and 200,000 blades a 
day.” 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Ralph 
Budd, president, commenting on pro- 
posed Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
unification, was quoted as follows: “We 


have as yet reached no decision as to 
what action will be taken regarding In- 
terstate 


Commerce Commission’s ap- 





proval of Northern’s merger. Some dif- 
ference of opinion exists among large 
stockholders regarding the Commission's 
terms.” 

Grigsby-Grunow Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Control has 
been acquired by the Van Sweringen 
interests through the Alleghany Cor- 
poration. This road forms another im- 
portant link in the Van Sweringens’ 
plans to build up a transcontinental sys- 
tem. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Is experi- 
menting with sales of men’s clothing on 
credit in six stores located in various 
parts of the country. 


National Biscuit Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved 2% for one split-up of common 
and change in-par value from $25 to 
$10 a share. 

National Cash Register Co.—Foreign 
sales thus far in 1930 have shown an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. over like period 
in 1929. It was said foreign business in 
current year probably would account for 
as much as 60 per cent. of total sales. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York, offered at 94%4 and in- 
terest, $60,600,000 of company’s 40-year 
44 per cent. debenture bonds, due April 
1970. 

Pullman, Inc.—Announced formation 
of Osgood Bradley Car Corp. to take 
over the business of Osgood Bradlev 
Car Co., Worcester, Mass., and Keith 
Car Co., Sagamore, Mass. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on March 26 vote on increasing Class 
A stock from 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 shares. 
Will also vote on elimination of accrued 
dividend provision. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Wireless from Lon-: 
don said contracts for 20 new motor- 
Griven oil tankers, to cost approximately 
$18,000,000, had been placed with Euro- 
pean shipyards by Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leum Co., shipping subsidiary of Royal 
Dutch Shell group. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—Con- 
tracted to purchase 1,000,000 tons of re- 
fined petroleum products from Soviet 
Naphtha Syndicate. It is reported con- 
tract covers period of five years and in- 
volves $25,000,000. 

United States Lines, Inc—A contract 
for eastbound ocean mail service between 
New York, Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton, involving construction of two $30,- 
000,000 super-liners of Bremen class, was 
awarded to company by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Operated at 82 per 
cent. during second week of March. At 
this time last year plants were running 
at 97 per cent. 





HOME 
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increas ed, ; 





This substantial gain during 
1929 in the sale of electric- 
ity for residential lighting 
notonly reflects the progres- 
siveness of the territory 
served, but it emphasizes an 
important source of the 
Company’s growing reve- 
nues ... Other facts of in- 
terest to investors mailed 
on request. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 


Area into which Chicago ts growing. 




















‘“‘Uncomplicate”’ 
a trying task... 


Let a 28-year-tested service guide you 
daily. 


Investin pecpesty — profitably — needs 
profound knowledge, and live analysis 
of the securities available. 


GOLDSMITH’S 


INVESTMENT and TRADING 
SERVICE 


has been of exceptional help to investors 
for nearly three decades. 


ACQUAINTANCE OFFER—AI! 6 issues 
of next week’s Service sent without 
charge for your judgment. No obliga- 
tion. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


2235 “A” BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Past Performance 


URING the past ten years, the average 
growth of the companies which are repre- 
sented in the portfolio of Jnsuranshares Cor- 
poration of Delaware has resulted in an average 
gain to an investor in their stocks of 35 per 
cent. annually on the average amount of money 


This figure includes cash dividends, rights, 
stock dividends, and appreciation in market 
value of the various stocks. The period used ex- 
tends from December 1919, to December 1929. 


The portfolio of Insuranshares Corporation of 
Delaware, an investment company, consists 
almost wholly of the securities of selected bank 
and insurance companies. 


Full information concerning Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware will be sent upon 
request or ask your own broker about it. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 






































CHICAGO 


claims the world's finest palace of sport 
— Chicago Stadium. This vast in- 
door amphitheater cost $7,000,000, 
and gives 25,000 people an unob- 
structed view of circus, rodeo, ice 
skating, bicycle racing, boxing and 
track events. Edison Service pro- 
vides unfailing light and power for all 
provisions for comfort and enjoyment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
161 consecutive quarterly dividends. Bond 
for Year Book. Stock listed on The 
Chicago Stock Eachange. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 





The highest-priced room at New 
York's new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a 
large room with twin beds, tub bath 
and shower. A room, with shower, 
for one $3. 1400 rooms and baths, 
$3 to $5 for one, $4 to $7 for two. 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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Europe Considers 
American Business 


Extracts from Foreign 
Publications Reveal the 
Attitude Towards U. 8. 


By JOHN CARTER 


annual financial and commercial re- 

view says, “The collapse of the 
great gambling movement which had its 
origin and found its most extravagant ex- 
pression in America, was the outstanding 
international event of the year.” The Wall 
Street collapse “was a definite gain in the 
world’s economy for no sooner had the 
great gamble ended than the money 
pressure was released throughout the 
world, rates of interest were reduced, and 
people turned their attention to more 
serious pursuits. Thus at the end of the 
year the outlook was brighter and healthier 
than it had been at the beginning.” 


About the same time, Lord Rothermere, 
the heir of the Northcliffe press and a 
sponsor of the now discredited “Empire 
Free Trade” scheme, was writing in the 
Sunday “Despatch” : 


“Now that the hurricane is over, the 
fundamental soundness and vitality of 
the United States are rapidly obliterating 
these traces of temporary havoc. The 
flow of America’s industrial activity 
continues its mighty progress almost un- 
disturbed by the recent agitation on its 
surface. Their purchasing power is 
wisely regarded as a national asset and 
is preserved from the encroachments of 
foreign manufactures by a prohibitive 
tariff, under the protection of which the 
standard of life of every class of Amer- 
ican citizen rises steadily. year by year.” 


T HE conservative London Times, in its 


While this was written, presumably, as 
propaganda for a British Empire Tariff, 
Sisley Huddleston defends himself in the 
“New Statesman” on the charge of pro- 
Americanism in regard to our industrial 
methods: “Despite waste, poverty, and 
poor organization, the Americans are scien- 
tifically and systematically applying their 
intelligence and energy to industrial prob- 
lems, and by doing so—regardless of in- 
existent and purely imaginary iron laws— 
they have established a certain supremacy.” 


A LESS friendly view of our success is 
entertained in France, where Lucien 
Laurat writes in “Le Progrés Civique” 
“that a portion of the labor of. Europe, 
South America and Asia-is drawn through 
many different channels into the great 
transatlantic Republic. Thus the whole 
world conspires to feed the sources of 
American wealth.” M. Laurat is here com- 
plaining of the growing imports of “semi- 
manufactures” into the United States. 
Gaston Rageot points out in the “Tllustra- 
tion” that “it has been America’s privilege 
hitherto to live, from the economic point 
of view, outside all recognized laws. . . 
America, for example, is the richest coun- 
try in the world; it is also the most pro- 
tectionist.” The ever anti-American “Stat- 
ist” begins to complain of an anticipated 
decline in Europe’s tourist revenues: 
“One factor which will have to be kept 
in mind this year, in viewing the ex- 
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change position, is that American tour- 
ist expenditure is likely to be seriously 
curtailed as a result of the Wall Street 
slump . . - Fortunately there is the 
possibility that the shortcoming of this 
item may be made good by the resump- 
tion of American lending to Europe. 
The commercialization of reparations 
bonds mav play an important part in re- 
directing the flow of American capital 
in an easterly direction.” 


The British have taken a recent mental 
fiver in the direction of bimetallism. The 
cause was the double drain of gold from 
London by New York and Paris. George 
Glasgow was writing last December in the 
“Spectator” complaining of “the remark- 
ably nonchalant damage done by Paris to 
London by the 1929 gold drain” and be- 
seeching the French to “play the game ac- 
cording to the rules” and to forego “fi- 
nancial vendettas, the repudiation of debt, 
the abuse of London’s services to damage 
London’s interests.” Now F. J. Darling is 
found writing in the “National Review” 
of the Bank of England’s weak gold re- 
serve in the face of American and French 
pressure. His article is entitled “Back to 
Silver” and asks for “the enterprise and 
courage to strike out on a line of our own 
and so regain our independence.” “Let us 
examine,” he concludes, “the merits of the 
joint standard.” 


HE Manchester Guardian Weekly at- 

tributes “a considerable influence in 
checking the movement for a higher tariff 
in Canada” to “the failure of the Congress 
of the United States to come to an agree- 
ment” on tariff revision. The Manchester 
Commercial is, however, more concerned 
over Japanese cotton goods competition 
than over the American market, asking 
only for “A United Front” to beat down 
the price of American raw cotton. The 
proposal to raise the duty on imported 
cotton goods in India has aroused a storm 
of protest in Lancashire, while the “Statist” 
makes the general observation on the theme 
of “Indian Unrest” that “more British 
capital is invested in India than in any 
other individual country, estimates of the 
amount involved running up to £800,- 
000,000.” 


'NHE New Statesman says “Totals of 

inter-Imperial trade over our widely 
scattered Empire or of trade between ‘it 
and the rest of the world mean even less 
than totals of the same sort of a hypo- 
thetical ‘United States of Europe’.” “Fair- 
play,” the organ of the marine shipping 
interests, observes that the British Domin- 
ions “are quite ‘as intent on fostering their 
secondary industries as any other coun- 
try, and quite as determined to protect 
them,” while “Statist” says that the British 
Government intends to abandon the chimer- 
ical pursuit of imperial economic solidarity 
and to “cooperate closely with Continental 
countries.” The inglorious collapse of the 
“Empire Free Trade” crusade in England 
indicates that this view is correct. The 
economic competition on England’s door- 
step, especially from Belgium and Germany 
to-day and from Italy and Russia to- 
morrow, will play a larger part in shap- 
ing British commercial policy than will 
any amount of argument that the British 
Dominions ought to let the Mother Coun- 
try do the bulk of their manufacturing 
for ther. 





NATURAL GAS 


GROWTH OF NATURAL INDUSTRY 
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is one of the Fastest Growing Utilities 


ONG distance pipe line transportation of 
natural gas is opening up vast potential 
markets and attracting widespread attention to 
the industry, the individual companies and their 
securities. 


Low cost and superiority as a fuel make certain 
a continuance of the trend to natural gas in 
American industries and homes. For now it can 
be brought to almost any community, however 
far from the source of supply. 

Our survey “A New Era in Natural Gas’ 


will interest investors. A copy will be sent 
upon request. Clip coupon and mail. 


E. R. Diggs & Co. 


Incorporated 


46 Cedar Street New York 


E. R. Diggs & Co., Inc., 46 Cedar Street, New York 
Please send me your Booklet, “A New Era in Natural Gas.” 














UTILITY Conservative 
SECURITIES Investments 


C '@) M oa A N Y Complete statistical facilities 





Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request. 


ormandie 
National 
Securities 
orporation 
PAID-IN CAPITAL $5,000,000 
521 Firtn AVENUE 









230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapolis 
Richmond San Francisco 
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6,000 
600,000 


(without borrowma) 


It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase capital 
in an investment lifetime! 





The future—in which you 
are interested — should 
thru Babson’s Reports of- 
fer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW! 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 2-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Send me Free, ae details, and your booklet, 


$6 000 to $600,000 
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Throughout 
the World! 


VIZ SIGNALS 


tell instantly what action should be taken. In- 
dorsed by Visible Index System Manufacturers, 
they give valuable informstion on Collections, 
Credit, Shipments, etc. 12 colors, several 
sizes and styles which meet every requirement. 
At your dealers, or te 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
76 Washburn Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 














Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, 7 rtant to your 
own business, which ect 
mercial and financial tiation. 


the com- 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 
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Building Expansion Looked For 


Construction Planned to Relieve Unemployment 


Expected to Make 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


plexing phases are developing as it 

comes time for the normal Spring in- 
crease in activity. To many observers of 
current trends these conditions are some- 
what disturbing. Yet, contradictory as 
it seems, one of the principal conditions 
regarded as ominous. is in fact most likely 
to 1orce expansion of the building program 
already scheduled to start before Mid-sum- 
mer. 


|: the construction industry some per- 


This particular condition is the unem- 
ployment situation, which is quite as seri- 
ous in the construction industry as in other 
lines. Lack of steady work by carpenters, 
bricklayers and all classes of construction 
labor in New York and other large cities 
has prompted a strong demand that de- 
ferred public construction of various classes 
be undertaken at this time and the de- 
mand undoubtedly will result in the early 
starting of many projects not contemplated 
in the 1930 program as originally outlined. 

Another cause of uneasiness among the 
less optimistic of the construction deaders 
is that the volume of contracts awarded 
during the first ten weeks of the year have 
not reached a more impressive aggregate 
in dollar value. An average of $75,000,000 
a week in contracts is obviously small for 
the entire United States. At that rate the 
nation’s building and engineering construc- 
tion for the year would total less than $4,- 
000;000,000. These early figures, while 
particularly discouraging to those who have 
a bent for being discouraged, are causing 
no concern among the forward-looking 
leaders in the industry. They foresaw 
this very development when 1929 ended as 
it did. A slump in January was regarded 
as inevitable under the circumstances, and 
a similar slump in February. Not too much 
improvement should be expected in the 
March statistics when compiled But an 
improvement in basic conditions in the 
industry was anticipated during the early 
months of the year and this anticipation is 
being realized. With the advent of Spring 
undoubtedly the volume of contracts award- 
ed will show a more satisfactory trend— 
not merely a normal Spring increase but 
probably an abnormal upward swing. At 
any rate, that is what the leaders. usually 
level-headed are looking forward to. 


VIDENCES of this reached Wash- 

ington headquarters of the Associated 
General Contractors of America several 
weeks ago. The general outlook is seen by 
the Association as much improved. “The 
first indication of an acceleration of build- 
ing activity is now at hand,” E. J. Hard- 
ing, Assistant General Manager of the As- 
sociation, finds, “and relates to non-residen- 
tial construction.” While the prospects 
for residential work are reported as still 
indefinite, Mr. Harding predicts increasing 
activity from now on in highway, public 
improvement and all other classes of en- 
gineering construction work and in regular 
building construction other than residential. 








FORBES fo; 


Up for January Slump 





This view accords with the conclusions 
reached by President Hoover, who recently 
ventured the opinion that “the total con. 
struction work for 1930 seems assured to 
be larger than even 1929.” Certainly last 
year’s total for construction of all Classes 
will be exceeded by a wide margin if Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lamont proves a good 
prophet in declaring that $7,000,000,000 wil! 
be spent by the Federal and State govern- 
ments and the private public utility cor- 
porations. 


HILE residential construction has 

ceased to be the feature of current 
activity in the industry it continues to hold 
a very prominent place. Approximately 
25 per cent. of the contracts awarded thus 
far this year have been for residential 
projects, and a vast volume of such work 
is assured during the Summer months, 
particularly in New England, New York 
and the Atlantic States. In some of the 
Eastern States, notably in New England, 
contemplated construction is reported in 
surprising volume—far greater than at this 
time a year ago. In Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia also 
the volume of contemplated construction 
reported is much greater than at this time 
last year. This also is true in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Northern Michigan. F. 
W. Dodge Corporation reports a gain of 
73 per cent. over February a year ago in 
contemplated construction in Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, a 
41 per cent. increase in Texas and 20 per 
cent. in New Orleans and adjacent terri- 
tory. Thus it is foreshadowed that a vast 
volume of new work will be started in 
various sections of the United States dur- 
ing the next few months and that the totals 
of contracts awarded will become corres- 
pondingly more impressive. 

One of the weak spots is Chicago and 
the adjoining territory, where contracts 
awarded thus far this year, as well as con- 
templated construction reported, show a 
marked decrease. Contracts were 49 per 
cent. below the corresponding period last 
year and contemplated work reported dur- 
ing February was 32 per cent. less. Some 
falling off in activity also is indicated in 
Alabama, Florida and that section. 





Airplane Factory Planned in Chile 


The construction of a branch factory at 
Santiago de Chile for the building of 
military and commercial planes was an- 
nounced by the Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation. When completed it will have 
a production capacity of fifty planes a 
year. 

Three buildings will comprise the new 
unit—a steel and concrete manufacturing 
plant and concrete manufacturing plant, a 
hangar of similar construction and an 
office building. They will be located on 
the edge of the new Los Cerrillos Airport, 
six miles from the centre of the city. 
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Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman 
In His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 
Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 
Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and Biliousness 
Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and Correction 
Hemorrhoids or ‘Piles’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia: Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 
Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 
Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 
Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 
The Ideal Weight for Height 


The Technique of Defecation D 
r. 


Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 
Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 
When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup ; 
Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries | 
Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of. directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the master 
of your health. Put your intestines under control, and gain a life 
of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the strain upon all 
your vital organs — heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and brain — by 
making your intestines do their daily duty of assimilation and 
elimination. 

A large percentage of the American people, young, middle-aged 
and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or chronic, and 
very frequently in entire ignorance of this cause of their troubles. 
From this almost universal disease many other diseases result. 
Constipation is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns 
and suffering, inefficiency and tragedy no man can measure. 

Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically correct, 
by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. It is compre- 
hensive, easily understood and downright interesting. You need 
this book, if you choose to win more abundant virility and long 
life. 

You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplishments of 
modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent disease, 
constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PREPARED AN ENTER- 
TAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTAND- 
ABLE BROCHURE, which contains, for young or old, man or 
woman, valuable information regarding constipation. This informa- 
tion is ordinarily not readily available to the average person nor is 








A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


| 

| 

| 

| After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morn- 
ing note the color of the evacuation. If the color inclines 
toward black, AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS DIS- 
| APPEARED BY FOLLOWING DAY, | elimination 
is good. If blackness still shows, then your elimination is 
delayed and faulty. Try this easy test and it may point 
out the cause of your headaches, dizziness and those dull 
and dreary days that lower your resistance and efficiency, 
| (from “Intestinal Management,” page 26). 

















‘An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question” 





Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 
—New York Unwersity and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


it ta be found in such clear, every-day language as we present it 
in this brochure. For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS, namely “Insomnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” 
and “Shall e Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from “Intestinal 
Management.” All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. 
Stemmerman’s great new book which is now being used by hun- 
hese 4 of people throughout this country as a complete guide to 
health, 


_ It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to read 
in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil effects of 
neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmer- 
man has Fagen Prenat harmless, but positively effective methods 
for quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of constipation 
and for permanently causing this real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real happiness, 
increased business efficiency and all the practical, material advan- 
tages, as well as spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the 
acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s 4 shows how 
good health and clear brain come promptly to a toxin-free and 
normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 


send the attached coupon without delay; clip it NOW before you 
mislay or forget it. 








ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 250 
Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, California 
Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 


It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. : 
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STILL 
WAITING FOR 








BARGAIN DAYS? 


co 
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ITTING on the sidelines 

while the parade of Ameri- 
can securities marches for- 
ward? 


Prevented from taking advan- 
tage of investment opportuni- 
ties by the timidity and lack 
of vision of your advisors? 


How could those who pro- 
fess to be trained in the sci- 
ence of investment practice 
be so outspokenly bearish fol- 
lowing the greatest panic in 
history, when history shows 
that anyone who purchases 
sound stocks in the months 
immediately following a panic 
inevitably makes substantial 
profits. 


Those who are most boastful 
of their prophetic wisdom 
have been almost continu- 
ously bearish while securities 
have advanced 75 points on 
the average. 


Does it not seem like hypoc- 
risy—this boastfulness from 
those who had been either 
openly or covertly bearish for 
the greater part of the past 
five years? 


Perhaps you would like to see 
what course McNeel’s has been 
pursuing, what advices it has 
been giving to its clients, what 
its recommendations have 
been during this period and 


now. 


The latest issue of our bulle- 
tins will serve that purpose. 


Send for it free. 





R.W. MENEEL,DIRECTOR 


it 


AnAristocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. ° 


BOSTON.MASS. 


| Please send free bulletin FM-8-10 | 
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NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION 
A dividend of $1.00 per share has been declared on 


the stock of this Corporation, payable April 15, 


to stockholders of record 
March 31, 1930. 


Dated, March 18, 1930. 


1930, 


at the close of business on 


H. E. DODGE, 
Treasurer. 
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Motor Output Slightly Higher 


Conservative Policies 


in Force — Com- 


mercial Field Steady—Conditions Abroad 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


terizes the condition of the automo- 

tive industry, viewed from the major 
considerations. It is true, however, that 
the increases in output at the factories 
are usually in small amount, the policy 
of caution and restrain evidently having 
a very firm hold on the makers. Re- 
flecting the small increases in output, 
men are being taken back in small num- 
bers. The major encouragement lies in 
the steady restoration to health of some 
conditions that have for a long time 
been notable. Field stocks of both new 
and used cars are less unwieldly than 
they have been. The dealer is getting out 
from under, in both departments. In the 
used car department, some dealers have 
actually asked the factories to lessen the 
activity of advertising to move used car 
stocks, finding for the first time in many 
months that their individual stocks are 
too small for proper balancing. .This 
condition, while it is not universal by 
any means, is sufficiently general to be 
most noteworthy. 

Factory aid to the used car dealer has 
assumed proportions that used to be not 
only unknown but out of the question. 
There has been widespread tendency on 
the part of the maker to regard the used 
car as a distinctly dealer problem. This 
attitude has definitely changed. Several 
of the important makers have gone to 
great lengths in helping the dealer sell 
his used cars. Others, like Ford, for ex- 
ample, have inaugurated campaigns of 
national advertising to acquaint the 
public once more with the truth about 
used car allowances. Ford points out 
to the man with a car to trade in that 
he is allowed a top price by the dealer, 
the latter evens the transaction by add- 
ing enough to the sales price of the new 
car to let him out of the whole deal with 
his normal profit. The advantage to the 
buyer is obviously imaginary. His only 
gain is a worthless feeling that he has 
been a smart swapper, while as a matter 
of fact he has been dealing with a mer- 
chant quite as smart as he is. It has 
taken a long time and strong effort to 
educate the dealer to the present state 
of mind. But there are some evidences 
that the education has at least begun 
to sink in. 


J terizes the condi generally charac- 


RASTIC reorganization of opera- 

tion has materially changed the in- 
dustrial landscape. Not only are the 
peaks lower than they were, but they 
are seen afar off in new locations. It 
is commonly felt that the top point of 
sales will come close to the end of the 
second quarter, materially later than has 
been the case in previous years. The 
prediction is ventured that the peak will 
be a plateau, with a moderately low but 
materially broadened top—that is, that 
the moderate level will be maintained 


over a lengthened period and that the 
net result of the 1930 operations will be 
greater than now seems possible. The 
consumer is hanging on to his money 
everywhere and there is a_ definite 
buyers’ market. The dealer, in turn, is 
paring his commitments; and the fac- 
tory is keeping his production—and his 
volume of employment—down. This con- 
dition will be slow in changing, but once 
the buying begins it is wholly likely to 
be in large quantity, and steady. 

Some forecasters foresee a complete 
turning of the picture, with the high 
point of sales as late as October. And 
several of the factories are urging light 
immediate demands on their dealers, 
feeling that wisdom counsels purchases 
based on orders that are for immediate 
consummation. Another group views the 
possibility of this condition with alarm. 
In the meantime, the dealers are very 
largely being guided by their own judg- 
ment, based on community conditions in 
their own immediate neighborhoods. 
Manufacturers have every reason to feel 
the prevailing condition, for the average 
dealer feels that he is in the driver’s 
seat, and he is more or less choosing 
his own road. Where this will land him 
is, of course, an open question. 


| temper’ good production schedules 
are being maintained at the bulk of 
the important factories, These are rang- 
ing about 25 per cent. below the corre- 
sponding figures for 1929, but it must be 
remembered that the 1929 figures were 
high—too high. A good many of the 
dealers and the manufacturers are still 
nursing burned fingers and naturally 
they are handling the situation rather 
gingerly. Maker and salesman alike know 
that any distinct upturn in demand can 
be promptly taken care of by the fac- 
tories, which are in the best possible 
condition to produce cars and trucks. A 
very few weeks would see the produc- 
tion stream in a size ample to care for 
requirements. 

The new lines, particularly the Eights, 
have developed strong owner endorse- 
ment. Now that the new cars have been 
in public service long enough to demon- 
strate their qualities, they have earned 
approval. The public. wants power, and 
since it has been definitely shown that 
the Eight is not necessarily an extrava- 
gant type of power plant, cars with that 
type are enjoying very satisfactory sales. 
The number of the Eights on the market 
will be increased by early Summer, for 
in at least two important cases manu- 
facturers will have cars of this descrip- 
tion on the roads. 

In the commercial field, there has been 
marked steadiness of production, based 
on a definite thickening of orders. It is 
fairly certain that March will show a 
healthy increase in truck sales. 
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Complete Course of Famous Auction or Contract 


Bridge Lessons 


Easy to Follow and Learn the Rules and the Etiquette 


by Wilbur C. 


Ur. Whitehead “sits in” with one of his classes 





The Whitehead course is beautifully printed in 
large, clear type, on fine ‘paper, making it con- 
\ venient to read under all conditions, Each sec- 





tion is of fwll 8%% x 11 inches size, perforated for 
, assembling in a loose-leaf binder for permanent 
\ use. 
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Mechanical Features . 


of Auction Bridge 





\ Mi. Whitchead’s Talk, ' 


\ | Lesson No. t 





“This is the 
soundest Bridge 
instruction ever 














put - in _ black , een 

dnc a t., eles COMPLETE in Attractive, 

eee ORT EEe Durable Green Case. (An 
Excellent Bridge Prize.) 











Each of the ten lessons consists of three parts—1. The Studio Lesson 
itself; 2. Mr. Whitehead’s talk following it, and 3. Questions on the 
lesson, followed by a set of correct answers by which to‘check up on 
your complete comprehension of each lesson, thereby infallibly in- 
suring steady advancement. The brochure on Mechanical Features 
is for reference throughout the course, and forever after. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP’N, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to the Review of Reviews at regular rate of 18 
months for $6; and send me Mr. Whitehead’s Complete Bridge Course (as 
checked below) to which I am entitled without extra charge. Within 10 days 
receipt of the Course and the first issue of your Magazine, I will either return 
the Course only to you, or remit first payment of $1, and $1 monthly thereafter 
until $6 is paid. ‘ 

Check Course Desired: 

_) Auction Bridge Course C0 Contract Bridge Course 
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Whitehead 


Now Given Without Extra Charge to New 


or Renewal Subscribers to the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


By special arrangement with Wilbur C. Whitehead, celebrated 
authority on Auction and Contract Bridge, we are now able to 
offer his entire course of Studio Bridge Lessons to new or 
renewal subscribers without extra charge. 

Sidney S. Lenz, another celebrated authority on Bridge, says 
of Mr. Whitehead’s course:—‘‘This is the soundest Bridge 
instruction ever put in black and white.” Mr. Milton C. Work 
says:—‘“It takes experience, confidence, creative ability to 
make a perfect Bridge teacher. Mr. Whitehead qualifies 100 
per cent. for this task.” 

Both novice and bridge player should know that Mr. White- 
head is the originator of the recognized “conventions” of 
bidding and play and of the universally used Whitehead System, 
chairman of the National Vanderbilt Committee on Contract 
Bridge ; Championship player, author, lecturer and teacher. 
This is the way to make the right start if you are just thinking 
of taking up Bridge, or if you are still in the beginner’s stage. 
Mr. Whitehead’s course teaches you to play championship bridge 
from the very start. Learn the expert game of Bridge and win! 
Every Bridge player, whether experienced or not, should order 
this course on free examination. Then you can see for yourself, 
without obligation, how you can quickly and easily become an 
expert. 


Many Pay $15 an Hour—Yours FREE! 


To keep abreast of the times, one reads the Review of Re- 
views for authoritative, world-wide information and opinion in 
text and picture form. The most up-to-date thing that one can 
do to show that he is abreast of the times is to play a good 
game of Bridge! The good Bridge player is always in demand 
—never lacks for friends and good company. 

To learn the Whitehead game of Bridge, many pay $15 an 
hour for personal instruction at the Whitehead Studios in New 
York. Yet, our subscribers get Mr. Whitehead’s complete 
course free—the very words, methods, diagrams and lessons 
that he personally uses in his famous studios. 


Choice of Auction or Contract 


One who does not know Bridge at all, or who is just begin- 
ning, or the player who knows that his game is weak—these 
should order Mr. Whitehead’s Auction Bridge Course. The good 
Bridge player will probably prefer Mr. Whitehead’s Contract 
Bridge Course, so that he may become an expert in this new 
development of the game. Use the free trial coupon below, and 
check the course desired. 


World’s News for Busy Folks 


The “Review” not only gives you an interesting, well-illustrated 
account of national affairs, political trends, social problems, 
foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business 
and finance, but it interprets this mass of news for the busy 
man or woman. You haven’t time to read all the books and 
magazines on the market—the Review will give you the gifted 
substance of all that’s most worth while in the world of print. 
FINANCE, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RELIGION, 
EDUCATION, SPORT, and PERSONALITIES—the Review 
of Reviews is like a monthly chat with an old friend who knows 
all about everything. 


ME FREE TRIAL 


The Review of Reviews for 18 months at the regular subscrip- 
tion price of $6 for this period—and the complete Whitehead 
Bridge Lessons without extra charge! This is one of the most 
sensational and generous offers that we have ever been able to 
make. Send for and examine this offer at our risk. A big treat 
awaits you in the forthcoming issue of the Review of Reviews— 
and in. Mr. Whitehead’s expert but easy instructions. Mail this 
coupon TODAY! 
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“As Broad and Varied and Richly Human as Our American 
Civilization Itself,’ Says the Boston Herald. 


Is “Big Business” 
Revolutionizing Our 


—morality ? 
—our art and culture? 
—OUFr marriage and religion? 





How are the high-pressure methods of today’s powerful business enter- 
prises changing the daily order of our lives? What does the increase in 
chain-store systems and the gradual passing of the local tradesman portend? 
How are the movies, the radio, the automobile, the “five-and-ten” stores 
affecting our homes and our families? Here is a startling book, as readable 
as a novel, and the more fascinating because it is true, which takes stock 
of modern business methods and shows how they are inevitably molding our 


lives anew. 


THE PASSING 
OF NORMALCY 


By Charles W. Wood 


Mr. Wood gathered the material for this 
book from a personal investigation into the 
life of a typical American city. He met in- 
timately and spoke with all classes of people, 
homeowners, business men, laborers, mechan- 
ics, waitresses, professional people, young 
folk and old, and from them he got the 
simple, human facts he set down unvarnished 
in this book. 


What Is the “Chain Store Age” 
Doing to the American Family? 


“The Passing of Normalcy” is a true chron- 
icle of human life in America and what 
modern business is doing to it. It’s about 
sex and sin, and about your church; it’s 
about your wife and your children, and your 
neighbors. It will entertain you, and it will 
make you sit up and think hard. 


ASK FOR IT 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Or mail the coupon below direct to the publishers 
for your copy. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me “The Passing of Normalcy.” 

CO I enclose remittance of $3.00. 

J Please send C.0. DD. 
Send on approval. Within five days I 
will either remit $3.00 or return the 
book. 


NCR a ee renee See ae 4-1-30 | 














“It Challenges Thought 
on Every Page” 
—Chain Store News 


“ 


. a happy inspiration. 
He approaches and discusses 
the economics of our own 
times from the human angle. 
His book has genuine human 
interest.” —Isabel Paterson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“His book is full of profound 
and cutting comments. Mr. 
Wood has wide open eyes 
and he sees __ significant 
things.” — Lewis Gannet, 
Herald Tribune “Books.” 

“ . a wealth of provoca- 
tive thought . . electric 
sparks: in every chapter.”— 
Kenneth W. Payne, N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


“It is a human document, 
describing economic and so- 
cial conditions in one of 
America’s smaller towns 
with faithfulness, and with 
an accompaniment of shrewd 
and often humorous inter- 
pretation.”—Willis J. Abbot, 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“To many a book on busi- 
ness trends may hold no 
lure. But in “The Passing 
of Normalcy,” Wood has 
written a book that reads 
like a novel. Its instruction 
is entertaining.” — Marion 
Star. 


Chosen as the 
Business Book of the Month 
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INDUSTRIALD \ 


Booklets 
& 


The following booklets. 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Factors to Consider in Working Out 
Mergers.—This booklet interestingly sets 
forth the various questions which 
mergers involve, such as the human 
factor, economic and legal soundness, 
management, earnings, international in- 
fluences, etc. It is well worth the atten- 
tion of business executives. Send for it 
to Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 

In Harmony With Modern Progress. 
—Manufacturers are invited to send for 
this new book on the use of modern 
pressed metal stampings which has been 
prepared by Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Company, St. Paul Ave. & 15th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bakelite Molded.—Booklet 43-M de- 
scribing and illustrating many applica- 
tions of this interesting product will be 
mailed promptly upon request to Bake- 
lite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Profitable Business ControlA 48- 
page booklet about Acme visible equip- 
ment is offered by Acme Card System 
Company, 4 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, without cost or obligation. 


What is Your Plant Worth?—A 
pamphlet based upon a speech of one of 
the company’s officers has been printed 
by American Appraisal Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Arch Preserver Shoes.—A free book- 
let on their shoes will be sent free by 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. F-127, 
Rockland, Mass. 

On to the Northwest.—The charms of 
Seattle as vacation quarters are set forth 
in an illustrated booklet available from 
the Chamber of Commerce, Room 63, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Faries Lamps.—A catalog describing 
its lamps will be sent free by Faries 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, III. 
Address the “Desk Lamp Section.” 

Dur-O-Lite Pencils—The Dur-O-Lite 
Pencil Company, 4541 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, has prepared a book- 
let describing the use of its pencils as 
“goodwill salesmen”. An inquiry upon 
your letterhead will bring a copy by re- 
turn mail, 

What An Executive Should Know.— 
In this booklet the new course and 
service of -the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, 240 Astor Place, New York City, 
are described. 

More Profits in New York.—Write to 
Bush Distribution Service, 100 Broad 
Street, New York City, for a compli- 
mentary copy of this booklet. Outline 
in your letter your particular sales and 
distribution problems and you will get a 
special letter telling how the Bush Dis- 
tribution Service can help you. 
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In coming issues: 


Basic industries 


| 
| Articles by industrial heads, in collaboration with 
| Samuel Crowther. 


AUTOMOBILEs .. . this huge American industry 

investigated and analyzed by experts. 

RUBBER . . . the rubber industry is the tire in- 
dustry, and properly follows automobiles in 
| World’s Work survey of of American production. 
| CHAIN STORES . . . mass distribution, a phase of 
| American business that touches closely every 
American business man. 

STEEL . . . marking the present age, and account- 
ing for the scope of its progress. 


William Z. Ripley 
Professor of political economy at Harvard. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION, proper and improper. 
INVESTMENT TRuSTs, good and bad. 

Both these articles, the work of a master analyst, 
will have distinct bearing on American business 
thought. 


L. B. N. Gnaedinger 
New York Times writer. 


KEY MEN in railroad consolidation . . . such men 
as Atterbury, Loree, Willard, and Crowley . . . 
the effects of their personalities and antecedents 
on their attitudes toward consolidation. 


Commerce 
THEODORE JosLIN writes illuminatingly of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Robert T. Lamont, the man 
and his department. 
Dr. Juuius KLEIN, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce: 
The service of the department of Commerce to 
the business man. 
ERNEsT V. GENT, for 22 years a large-scale ex- 
porter, writes on America’s answer to the cartel. 
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announces 


During the next six months, World’s 
Work is carrying a great many 
articles of peculiar interest and im- 
portance to American business men. 
World’s Work has always been a 
source of especially reliable informa- 
tion, told by authorities in clear, 
interesting style. In _ presenting 
the accompanying list of a few of 
World’s Work coming features, we 
are simply announcing for the fu- 
ture the same timely, interesting 
and authentic type of article that 
has made World’s Work the stand- 
ard magazine of America’s most 


progressive business men. 





Mail this coupon now 





All these articles, of interest and importance to 
American business and to American business men, 


are available to you under WORLD’S WORK 
attractive introductory offer... . 


Six months for one dollar 





WORLD’S WORK, Dept 621, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I’m pinning a dollar to this coupon for six months 
of WORLD’S WORK, to include the important articles 
listed here, as well as many other attractive features. 


eae ee en mre sg SEO rte Oe eS dn 


SR NI les 5 oe Fico a ris ie SClemas awa. 


World’s Work: $4 a year; 35c a copy; Canadian $0.60 
extra; foreign $1 extra. 














Swiit & Companys 


1930 Year BOOK 
Reveals some significant facts 


WIFT & COMPANY handled over 18,000,000 meat 
animals in 1929—yet slaughtering did not contri- 
bute to the company’s profits that year. 


This company has never failéd to pay a dividend in 45 years 
—yet Swift & Company’s average earnings are less 
than two cents on the dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company competes with over 1,000 other packers 
for the public’s patronage —yet this company continues 
to put out new products, to extend its marketing facilities 
to add to its volume of sales. 


The name of Swift & Company is associated most frequently 


with MEAT—yet any one of the by-products manufac- 
tured by this company is, in itself, a huge business. 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S 1930 Year Book gives these 


interesting facts in detail—and many more. It tells how a 
, sae. ee legge Pa 
Swift & Company, through diversification, is able to : 
consolidate its position as one of the best organized, aft 
most economically managed, efficient concerns in the ,7 


country. 


If you would like a copy of the 
Swift @ Company 1930 Year 
Book, please fill out this cou- 
pon, and it will be sent to you, 

free of charge. 



























CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular F-1 
165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 














oy Non - Taxable 
O 


Investments 


Full ‘paid shares issued in 
multiples of $100. Dividends 
payable quarterly in cash, 
and to date of cancellation 
after 90 days from date of issuance. No 
fees. Under State Banking Dept. super- 
vaniqa Write for literature and particu- 
ars. 


TEXAS PLAINS 


Building & Loan Association 
111-A West Sixth St., Amarillo, Texas 
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Canada Combats 
Smuggling 


New Law Aimed at 
General Smuggling as 
Well as Rum Running 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


of Canada to the United States which, 

in the twelve months ended with Janu- 
ary, aggregated $552,000,000, there is the 
substantial item of $20,000,000 for liquor 
exported from one country to the other, 
despite the latter being dry. Seventeen 
million of it was for whiskey and three 
million for beer. ‘That trade is going to 
stop, now. The Dominion government 
has introduced into parliament at Ottawa, 
which is in the process of passing it, a 
double barreled enactment. It prevents the 
release of whiskey and beer from the 
bonds of the distilleries and breweries 
when its destination is the United States 
and, at the same time, it prohibits the 
clearance of liquor cargoes by land and 
water from one country to the other. 


iz the fairly voluminous export trade 


HILE the question has reference to 

the enforcement of prohibition in 
the United States it is more than a moral 
issue. Business in the two countries is 
intimately interested and their trade has 
been injuriously affected, not by the liquor 
exports but by the systematic smuggling 
of merchandise which has been its counter- 
part. Many of the motor boats which cross 
the Detroit or St. Lawrence rivers or the 
Great Lakes, or motor trucks that traverse 
the frontier, have been carrying into the 


* United States, apart from the basic car- 


goes of booze, many articles of manufac- 
ture. These were imported into Canada, 
free or under a low tariff, but are prac- 
tically excluded from the United States 
by reason of the much higher schedule of 
customs duties. Similarly the trade of 
Canadian business men has been very ad- 
versely affected by the return loads from 
the United States, particularly of women’s 
clothing, jewelry, cigarettes and other 
merchandise of value but not of bulk. 


MUGGLING will not be exterminated 
by the legislation now being enacted 
but it is likely to be enormously reduced. 
With the Canadian source of liquor supply 
cut off from the extensive company of 
American bootleggers, officials agree that 
there will be a corresponding modification 
in illicit traffic in general merchandise. 
What Canada is now doing in the liquor 
business is a process of helpful co-opera- 
tion with those forces of the American 
government who are charged with the ap- 
plication of a law, objectionable to many 
but which, so long as it remains on the 
statutes, imposes the obligation of effective 
enforcement. It is generally conceded to 
be a generous and even courageous thing 
for the Canadian government to adopt this 
policy which parliament is likely to con- 
firm. The Canadian people are not pro- 
hibitionists. In no one of their nine 
provinces is there anything approaching 
prohibition but, instead, a general system 
of sale of: liquor. by government agencies. 
They are meeting, however, the insistent 
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demand of the authorities at Washington, 
who wish not only to close the gate 
through which alcoholic beverages have 
flowed in from Canada but also to stop 
the smuggling of merchandise so exten- 
sively carried on as a side line—in both 
directions—to the injury of legitimate 
business. The system which used to be 
operated whereby the officials of each 
country would advise the other of the 
clearance of vessels or vehicles carrying 
liquor or goods suspected to be intended 
for smuggling, has not worked at all well. 
In theory it was fine but in practice it fell 
down mainly because of the corruption of 
customs officials. 

And so, through the United States Sec- 
retary of State there was sent to Ottawa 
a formal request to shut off the legalized 
clearance of these vessels and vehicles, 
admittedly carrying to the United States 
the liquid commodities whose importation 
is prohibited by the law of the country. 

It has taken time to bring about consent 
to the request of the United States govern- 
ment. Many people in Canada have taken 
the position that, if the American people 
want to adopt a law apparently so unen- 
forcible as prohibition and the Volstead 
Act are, it is their own affair without any 
right of asking help from their neighbors. 
Moreover, all the liquor sent from Canada 
to the States was sold for delivery at a 
Canadian point and, the transaction being 
a domestic one, Canadian excise was col- 
lectible. In this new policy, the Dominion 
government thus sacrifices nine million 
dollars a year in assured revenue at a time 
when revenues generally are falling and 
money is needed. 


5 bape effect on general business on both 
sides of the line has undoubtedly been 
a factor in bringing about the legislation 
because, as stated, the quantity of stuff 
smuggled through Canada to the United 
States, incidental to the rum running busi- 
ness, has been enormous, affecting not only 
the revenues but contributing to unfair and 
injurious competition between the illicit 
and the honest trades people. 

Undoubtedly Canadian friendship and 
the desire to help out a neighbor in some 
of its tribulations has been an influence in 
bringing about the radical reform in the 
law but the Dominion government invokes 
another reason. It has decided that no 
longer will it be a go-between with the 
distiller and brewer at one end and the 
rum runner and general smuggler at the 
other, countenancing an illicit traffic by 
collecting, as legalized toll, nine or ten 
millions a year in revenue. Experience 
has shown that the business is a very cor- 
rupting influence and, while the morale of 
the Canadian customs service has possibly 
stood the strain better than has that of 
the States, there has been debauchery. 
The new law should help to end it. 


Lee J. Eastman, vice-president of. the 
Packard Motor Car. Company, was 
elected president of the Automobile 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Walter G. White was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
United Thrift Plan, Inc. 

_ Secretary of Labor James J. Davis has 
formally announced his candidacy for 
Senatorial nomination from Pennsyl- 
vania on the Republican ticket. 

















Careful Planning 


One of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of The American Ap- 
praisal Company is the care with 
which American Appraisal Service 
is designed to meet the specific 
requirements of each client. The 
strength of an appraisal, just as 
the strength of a bridge, depends 
to a large extent upon the excel- 
lence of the original specifications. 


| THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 




















The Seventh ForBEs Public Service 
Cup Awaits its Winner... 


oA silver cup and a certificate of 
award awaits that light and power company which has 
carried on the most constructive public relations campaign 
in a local territory during the past year. . . . Members of 
the N.E.L.A. are qualified to compete for the award to be 
made at the N.E.L.A. Convention in San Francisco in June. 
... Write for details to 


Contest Manager, FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
The contest closes on the tenth of May! 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


Notice of Redemption of 
Convertible Gold Debentures, 6% Series, 
(due 1949) 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to the provisions of 
the Debenture Agreement of February 1, 1927, and the agreement 
supplemental thereto of May 1, 1929, between American Com- 
monwealths Power Corporation and The New York Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
has elected to redeem and pay off on May 15, 1930, all of its 
Convertible Gold Debentures, 6% Series, outstanding under said 
agreements. 


Accordingly, on May 15, 1930, there will become and be due 
and payable upon each such Convertible Gold Debenture, 6% 
Series, at the office of The New York Trust Company, No. 100 
Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, The City of New York, the 
principal thereof, together with interest accrued to May 15, 1930, 
at the rate of 6% per annum, and with a premium of 24%4% on 
such principal; and from and after May 15, 1930, interest on the 
Debentures will cease to accrue. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN FURTHER that the holders’ privilege 
of converting the Debentures into Class A Common Stock of 
American Commonwealths Power Corporation will cease at the 
close of business on May 5, 1930. 


Debentures surrendered either for conversion or for redemp- 
tion must be accompanied by all unmatured coupons. 


Dated March 12, 1930 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation, | 
By ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. | 











The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will receive bids at his office at Albany, New York, 
April 15, 1930, at 1.00 o’clock P.M. 


$31,550,000 


Serial 4% Gold Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Exempt from all Federal and State Income Taxes 


For the purchase of the following issues: 
$2.050.000 St-te Park System 4% Bonds—Dated April 15, 1930, and 
maturing $82,000 annually on April 15, 1931 to 1955, both inclusive. 
$6,900,000 General State Improvements 4% Bonds—Dated April 


15, 1930, and maturing $276,000 annually on April 15, 1931 to 
1955, both inclusive. 








‘$22,600,000 State Institutions Buildings 4% Bonds—Dated April 


15, 1930, and maturing $904,000 annually on April 15, 1931 to 
1955, both inclusive. 





These bonds are legal investments for savings banks and trust funds and 
are acceptable to the State of New York as security for State Deposits, to the 
Superintendent of Insurance to secure policy holders, and to the Superintendent 
of Banks in trust for banks and trust companies. 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities, or for less than par value of the 
bonds nor unless accompanied by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank 
draft, payable to the order of the Comptroller of the State of New York for at least 
two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. 

This issue of bonds does not increase the net debt of the State, as these bonds 
are issued to refund a like amount of temporary notes now outstanding. 


_ The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his 
opinion advantageous to the interest of the State. 


For further information and financial statement, consult any bank or trust 
company or send for descriptive circular. 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller. 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 
% 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
- sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 




























A New Era in Natural Gas.—A copy 
of this survey will be sent free on appli- 
cation to E. R. Diggs & Company, Inc,, 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


Stock Market Profits—Making Money 
With Money.—A booklet describing test 
methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing, also a unique “One Outstanding 
Stock” method for the investor with 
limited funds. Send for it, to American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Corporation Earnings.—Hundreds of 
earnings reports digested and sum- 
marized each month in “Corporation 
Earnings.” The Wall Street News, 32 
Broadway, New York City, offers sample 
earnings bulletin free on request. 


A Balanced Investment List.—A. C. 
Allyn and Company, 67 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. offers a _ free 
pamphlet outlining its investment recom- 
mendations. 


The Lefceurt National Bank and Trust 
Company.—lIts history, business and 
management are among the subjects 
covered in this booklet which Normandie 
National Securities Corporation, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, offers 
free. 





What Determines the Interest Rate.— 
A booklet bearing this title has been pre- 
pared for distribution by Caldwell & 
Company, bankers, Union Street at 
Fourth Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Hudson River Bridge of Tomor- 
row.—An economic study of the new 
Hudson River Bridge in its relation to 
the communities served. Send for it to 
The National City Company, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


The Public Utility Industry.—Pynchon 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, has compiled in booklet form a 
comprehensive survey of the public 
utility industry, including individual 
studies of electric light and power, gas, 
telephone and telegraph and water. 


Independent Oil & Gas Company.— 
Analyzed in the Weekly Review of 
Prince & Whitely, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. Ask for copy F-148. 


Odd Lots.—Address Dept. J-14, Chis- 
holm & Chapman, 52 Broadway, New 
York City, for this booklet and their 
latest market letter. 


Bulletin S-338.—This bulletin and a 
description of the Brookmire Economic 
Service may be obtained without obli- 
gation by addressing the company at 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


